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Ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  printed  a 
few  copies  of  this  MS.,  I  frequently 
referred  to  “forty  years  ago,”  but 
in  the  present  complete  rearrange 
ment  and  rewriting  of  same,  a- 
mong  several  other  changes,  - 
and  as  of  to-day,  am  saying 
as  here,  -  as  the  forty  years 
ago  of  then  now  are  fifty 
years  ago. 
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GREEN 

A  Genealogical  Sketch 

thl  incest  rp  ?L 

ROGERS  -  FOSTER  -  HALL 

Families 

Collected,  Preserved,  Collated,  Design¬ 
ed,  Charted,  Edited,  Revised,  Re¬ 
written,  Handset,  Privately  Print¬ 
ed  and  Bound  by  J -  Eugene  Hall, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif-,  1944 


COR DRAY 


VANN 


At  this  time  there  are  just  24  copies 
of  this  book  in  all  the  world.  That’s 
all  I  printed;  --  there  won’t  be  any 
more.  See  par.  1,  p.  10.  So  if  you 
like  it  and  care  to  pass  it  on  down 
your  line  don’t  Lend  it  (out  of  your 
house,)  -  as  it  may  be  impossible  to 
get  another  copy. 
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JOHNSON 

Peculiar  as  it  may  seem,  “Once  upon  a  time 
there  lived  a  man  of  the  nams  of  Johnson.  In 
fact,  there  were  several  of  them.  But  the  one,  - 
and  whose  immediate  km,  -  whom  I  presently 
and  particularly  have  in  mind  was  an  18tn  oen~ 
tury  ‘ ‘country  gentleman*  known  as 

Christopher  Johnson, 
or  maybe  as  just  plain  old  Kit. 

Whjether  he  was  purely  English  or  purely  Ir- 
;  ish;  <|>r  a  mixture  of  both  ;  just  where  he  lived, 
and  dr  whom  he  married,  I  wouldn  t  know  ;  an”l 
it  woiild  hardly  be  worth  while  to  go  back  more 
than  200  years  to  find  out. 

But  his  wife  had  a  brother  who  rated  as 

Sir  Peter  Warren, 

an  Admiral  in  the  British  navy.  Or,  possibly, 
one  of  Kit’s  sisters  (if  any)  had  married  Sir  Pe¬ 
ter.  At  any  rate,  said  Pete  was  an  uncle  of  our 
hero,  William,  -  who  comes  on  now  as  soon  as 
we  get  the  stage  all  set. 

Now,  by  Jove  !,  or  bejabbers  !  this  Christopher 
Johnson  and.  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  sever¬ 
al  children,  among  whom  we  note  — 
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William  Johnson,  John  Johnson, 
end  Peter  Warren  Johnson. 

Now,  if  this  Peter  Warren  Johnson  had  any 

sons  by  his  marriage  (if  any)  with - I  am 

net  mformed  ;  though  it  seems  quite  likely,  - 
that  being  a  custom  of  the  time.  Sut  this  John 
Johnson  had  Seven  sons,  one  of  whom  was 

Guy  Johnson , 

a  British  officer  during  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  (b.,  England,  or  Ireland,  1740,  d.  1788.) 
(and  to  be  further  mentioned  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  paragraphs.) 

But  what  we  are  leading  up  to  is  that  this 

William  Johnson 

son  ^Christopher  Johnson,  as  aforesaid,  was 
J  C0UrityMt*ath'  Irehind,  in 

in  177 J’  Tu  C1T  St  J°hnstown-  Wew  York, 
HTJ  '  Z  t  hV  piace  havin9  founded  by 

u  m'  “  he  having  —  to  Amer 
lj38‘  23  years  cf  eoe,  to  be¬ 

come  overseer  of  large  property  internets  here 
of  his  uncle,  Sir  Peter.  "  : 

In  1739  he  married’ 

Co  thjer in  e  W isen hercr 

a  Mohawk  Valley  indentured  German  servant 
cprl  Whose  time”  he  had  bought.  YW 7n 

"o  1  ' °>S’  Snd  ?  £UCK  wild^m6sfs,  with  few 
or  no  laws,  arc  less  “society,”  free  white  gals 

tyere  sc.r ce,  end  lackwocdsmen  had  to  do  as 

backwoodsmen  had  to  do,  -or  do  without. 
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?X* Ksy  began  w i  t  n  Ksr  33  n  i  s  but 

he  soon  treated  and  spoke  of  her  as  his  wife  and 
finally  so  mentioned  her  in  his  will.  Bat  he 
did  not  actually  marry  her  until  in  1743,  when 
she  was  on  her  deathbed,  —  and  then  omy,  or 
principally,  for  the  legitimization  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  (for  he  had  not  yet  been  krvignted,  —  and 
probably  felt  that  it  might  upset  his  expecta¬ 
tions  to  appear  before  his  king  as  the  father  of 
a  flock  of  bastards.) 

Their  children  were  two  daughtere,  (of  whom 
the  younger  married  her  cousin,  "Guy  Johnson, 
above  mentioned,)  —  and  a  son,  John  Jonnson, 
(of  whom  more  anon.) 

In  1746  he  married 

Caroline  Peters, 

daughter  of  oq?  IVIohawk  chief  and  niece  of  an¬ 
other,  —  (who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
George,  in  1755.)  But  this  was  an  Indian  mar- 
riage,  and  not  recognized  t>y  the  whites. 

Their  children  were  two  daughters,  —  and  a 
son  called 

William  of  Cana  -  jo  -  harie, 
alias  Ta-ge-heu-ento. 

As  a  British  Major  General,  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  George,  1755,  he  defeated  the  French  and 
Indians  under  Baron  Ludwig  Dieskau,  —  for 
which  success  he  (later)  was  created  a  Baronet, 
and,  thenceforth  became  known  as 

Sir  William  Johnson. 
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From  1756  to  the  time  cf  his  death,  (1774,) 
he  was  Sole  British  Superintendent  c £  the  Six 
Nations  and  Other  Northern  Indians. 

In  1758  he  married 

Molly  Brant, 

another  Mohawk  Indian  girl,  sister  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  chief 


Thay  -  en  -  dan  -  egeo, 

best  known  to  the  whites  as  Joseph  Brant, 

a  most  terrible  person  t©  have  met  when  upon 
his  warpath ,  —  and,  in  cidentaliy ,  cf  whom  our 
(now)  Sir  William  was  reputed  tc  have  been  the 
father  ;  he,  (though  still  not  yet  knighted,)  hav 
ing  Known  tneir  mother  before  either  Joseph  or 
Molly  were  born. 

V 

*Tne  children  cf  this  marriage,  (also  unrecog¬ 
nized  ny  the  whites.)  were  ten  o i  a  dozen,  and 

of  whom  eight  were  still  living  at  the  time  cf 
his  death. 


In  liol  he  built  ‘Johnson  Hall,’  the  home  at 
whicn  he  afterwards  died,  (and  which  still  is 
standing,)  and  in  1  i 71  the  Fultcn  county  court¬ 
house,  (both  at  Johnstown,  and  the  latter  now 
said  to  be  the  oldest  courthouse  in  the  United 
States)  :  -  was  prominently  engaged  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Ticcndercga,  Niagara,  and  Montreal  : 


prevented  the  Iroquois  from  joining  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  Pontiac,  and  was  granted  by  the  kina 
100,000  acres  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  He  exer¬ 
cised  considerable  influence  over  the  Indians  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Mo- 
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Hawks,  and  made  a  chief  of  tHat  nation. 

At  his  death  his  nephew,  Guy  Johnson,  (see 
p.  2,)  succeeded  to  his  office  as  Indian  Super¬ 
intendent,  -  but  not  to  his  title  or  estate. 

Sir  John  Johnson, 

p.  3.,  -  son  of  (unknighted)  William  Johnson 
and  Catherine  Wisenberg,  (p  2.,)  -  and  not  to  be 
confused  with  his  uncle  John,  -  who  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Guy.  (p.  2.) 

Born,  New  York,  1742;  knighted,  1765:  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Watts,  1773.  In  1774  succeeded  to 
estate  and  title  of  his  father.  Sir  William.  But 
in  1776,  the  lands  being  confiscated,  he  fled  to 
Canada.  Was  reimbursed  45,030  pounds  by  the 
king,  and  returned  to  and  ravaged  Mohawk  Val 
ley  :  was  a  Brigadier  General  in  1782:  succeed¬ 
ed  Guy  Johnson,  as  Indian  Superintendent,  Tin 
1788,  then  retirsd  to  Canada,  where,  from  1791 
to  time  of  his  death,  (1830,)  he  was  Superin- 
■fc  trident  -General  ot  Indian  Aftairs  for  British 

North  America. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  Edition,  1911, 

Vol.  XV.  Pp.  202  -  203.  Part  One.  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  -  U.  S., 

1900.  Johnson  of  the  Mohawks  ;  Pound  : - 

Me  Millan  &  Co.,  1930. 

And  that’s  about  all  we  shall  have  herein  as 
to  those  Johnsons. 

*  *  *  * 

what  ? 

—  so  This  !  Or  something  similar. 


So,  - 
Well, 
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OUR  (?)  "Colon  el,  " 

£  bcu  t  50  years  ego,  (and  that’s  a  longtime 
before  lots  of  you  were  born,)  and  from  relat¬ 
ives  who  then  were  sixty  to  seventy  years  old, 
but  still  of  sound  minds  and  excellent  memor¬ 
ies,  I  had  the  tradition  that  the  beginning  of 
cur  careers  as  Americans  was -as  they  had  been 
1  aught  -  in  the  manner  following  :  That  a  cer¬ 
tain  Iris h-Er» glish men ,  (or  even  part  Scotch,  as 
some  cf  them  were  inclined  to  suspect,)  named 
Johnson,  had  come  over  here  shortly  before  -  or 
after  -  his  maniage  with  a  Scotch  girl  named 

Mary  Rogers , 

and  they  were  the  parents  cf  a  daughter,  Mary, 
and  a  son,  John,  (of  whom  quite  a  lot  more,  in 
due  t  ime  and  proper  places.) 

During  the  Revolution  this  Johnson  was  a  Col¬ 
onel  in  the  Biitfyrh  army,  and  deserted,  —  net 
his  dear  old  king,  (as  he  could  have  been  hung 
for  tb*\t,)  but  only  his  wife  and  children,  -  and 
put  t n e  rest  cf  us  to  all  this  trouble  cf  trying  to 
find  out  Who  he  Was. 

We  already  knew  What  he  was. 

So,  for  a  foundation  for  the  beginning  of  the 
whsibc  side  cf  our  ‘dynasty’  here  we  need  some¬ 
one  to  play  this  ‘base*  part,  —  whether  we  be 
preud  of  hirzr.  oi  net.  Besides,  I  am  told,  most 
families  could,  upon  compulsion,  drag  out  an 
ancestor  or  two  whom  they  would  rather  not  be 

inti  educing  around  among  their  modern  soci¬ 
ety  friends. 
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Tne  name  being  Johnson,  we  are  not  interest 
ed  in  Joneses  or  Smiths  :  -  this  Johnson  having 
been  a  fighter,  we  look  to  the  army  :  —  and  as 
he  was  a  colonel  we  look  only  among  those  of 
that  name  who  might  qualify  for  that  office.- 
and  who  liv^d  or  ssrved  in.  times  and  or  places 
which  might  fit  our  story,  -  as  in  the  British 
army  birth,  rank  and  fortune  come  ahead  of 
many  other  qualities,  -  and  if  o»ne  is  a  Colonel 
or  higher  grade  officer  we  know  that  he  is  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be)  not  just  an  ordinary  ‘scrub.’ 

Our  colonel  may  not  have  been  Sir  William, 
as  ha  died  before  the  Revolution,  —  (but  in  the 
same  year  as  that  in  which  our  greatgrandfath¬ 
er,  ‘John  Rogsrs,’  -  the  colonel’s  son  John,  just 
now  mention  id was  born,  and  his  big  sister, 
Mary,  was  already  about  2  years  old.)  However, 
our  story  has  the  colonel  appearing  before  our 
J.  R.  some  20  y  *ars  or  so  later  :  so,  that  would 
exonerate  that  old  gentleman. 

Ha  could  ha/a  been  Guy,  -  as  he  was  34  years 
old  when  our  ‘J.  R.’  was  born.  But  as  he  died 
14  years  later  it  may  ba  that  that  again  would 
upset  our  story. 

He  could  have  been  Sir  John  Johnson,  as  he 
also  was  around  in  1774,  -  although  subsequent 
ly  retiring  to  Canada,  (which  ‘wouldn’t  mean  a 
thing*)  where  he  had  a  good  job,  and  probably 
wouldn’t  have  had  time  to  be  treking  away  off 
to  Georgia  to  spin  any  such  hard  luck  tale  as 
our  story  calls  for. 

3u t  there  were  several  others,  even  in  that 
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seme  family,  end  if  I  have  not  struck  close  to 
the  mark  at  least  I  may  have  been  aiming  more 
or  less  in  the  right  direction.  However,  even  if 
h*e  was  not  of  that  particular  family  he  must 
have  been  of  another  of  about  such  character 
and  prominence  :  so,  having  described  the  type 
we  are  ready  for  me  to  go  ahead  with  my  tale, 
leaving  that  skunk,  —  for  the  duration  of  such 
time  as  we  may  still  be  unable  to  more  defin¬ 
itely  identify  him,  —  as  the  original  end  sole 
skeleton  in  cur  family  closet. 

The  rat  !  Who  knows  but  what  but  for  his  in¬ 
difference  I,  being  now  the  «*Id<?s»t  surviving 
male  scion  of  the  tribe,  might  jolly  well  ’ave 
bean  tbe  dcok  v  3Rshsb*rry? —  Or  sumpin* 

*  *  *  * 

New  about  the  same  time  as  that  when  I  be¬ 
gan  to  take  notice  of  said  tradition,  as-  I  told  you 
on  page  6,  as  w  ell  as  before  and  af  t*gr  tbat,  seme 
of  us  bad  said,  or  were  saying,  -  c»r*d  or  to  say, 
ibot  it  would,  be  a  good  idea  if  seme  (others)  cf 
us  would  collect  end  arrange  all  available  data 
and  put  it  in  a  book,  which  might  even  be  pub¬ 
lished,  so  tbat  all  the  rest  of  us  could  knew  who 
we  ere,  wh e i  e  we  came  from,  how  we  are  relat¬ 
ed  to  each  other,  and  who  brought  us  over. 

ilnc  so  at  odd  times  several  cf  us  have  amus¬ 
ed  ourselves.  3r»  the  pastime  of  gathering  notes, 
and  in  deluding  ourselves  and  cur  ethers  by 
pretending  that  if  only  we  could  find  tbe  Time 
we  might  DO  so. 

But,  (with  the  exceptions  as  hereinbefore  and 
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prefatorially  noted,)  up  to  this  present  year  of 
1943  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  such  com¬ 
mendable  ambitions  ;  -  wherefore,  h  jamas  eu- 
gane  hall,  of  among  the  least  of  taa  last  of  us, 
have  raked  together  my  own  basketful  of  scraps 
of  evidence  with  which  to  perform  the  miracle 
of  building  therefrom  this  truthful  tale  as  enter 
tamingly  as  my  ability,  your  interest  in  the  sub 
j act,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  may 
permit. 

The  evidence  to  which  I  refer  consists  of  the 
Family  Record  pages  from  old  Bibles  once  the 
property  of  my  mother,  -  of  my  father,  -  and  of 
my  grandfather,  (who  died  in  184-b)  :  —  oi  copies 
of  notes  made  on  similar  pages  of  other  Bibles, 
all  once  the  property  of  relatives  who  all  were 
firm  believers  in  a  hellfire  and  brimstone  pun¬ 
ishment  as  the  just  deserts  of  any  who  would 
alter  any  part  of  the  same  or  enter  therein  one 
single  word  of  untruth  :  -  of  newspaper  articles 
and  old  letters,  some  of  them  in  the  possession 
of  my  mother,  (and  of  myself  after  her  death,) 
for  as  much  as  seventy-five  years  :  -  of  recollec¬ 
tions  of  personal  interviews  with  older  relatives 
and  fireside  tales  spun  by  them  :  together  with 
our  generally  accepted  traditions,  in  which  we 
have  as  much  faith  as  any  other  families  have 
any  right  to  have  in  theirs. 

And  if  you  could  see  the  bunch  oi  headless 
and  or  tailless  junk  with  wnich  I  nave  to  wres¬ 
tle,  and  appreciate  the  tremendous  amount 
o/ sorting,  and  arranging  with  which  I  am  beset 
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you,  too,  might  consider  it  some  kind  of  a  mir¬ 
acle,  or  something,  if  I  live  to  tell  the  tale  ;  as, 
in  addition  thereto  and  without  previously  hav¬ 
ing  been  regularly  trained  therein  I  also  am  set¬ 
ting  all  this  type,  by  hand,  and  doing  all  the 
printing  (and  binding)  of  this  book  :  which  is  a 
pretty  good  for  a  young  feller  of  seventy-six  :  or 
is  it?  Besides,  What  an  awful  Liar  one  would 
have  to  be  to  go  to  all  that  trouble  just  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  in  practice  ! 

Should  anyone  doubt  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  herein  shown,  and  or  to  be  show  n,  and  or 
the  sincerity  of  our  purpose,  w»e  will  gladly  give 
him  cur  free  opinion  of  his  bocks  about  his  fam 
ily  :  but  those  cf  our  tribe  who  know  me  will 
accept  all  the  facts  hereof  as  substantially  true 
in  accordance  with  said  evidence  ;  and  as  there 
is  but  a  very  slirn  prospect  of  my  ever  getting 
€>ny  more  than  a  sort  of  personal  satisfaction  as 
a  reward  for  my  labor  there  is  no  inducement 
whatsoever  tempting  me  to  m  is  representation. 

Of  course  if  it  was  a  bock  intended  for  regu¬ 
lar  publication  and  general  sale  I  might  have 
dressed  my  Injuns  with  a  few  feathers,  thrown 
in  some  grains  of  salt,’  and  had  them  prcperly 
whooping. 

*  *  *  * 

I  believe  it  tc  be  the  rule  that  if  a  person  of 
the  name  cf  (say,)  Howell,  (Haiwel,  etc.,)  whose 
father  and  or  grandfather  also  bore  the  same 
name,  in  tracing  his  ancestry  finds  that  in  the 
time  of  his  greatgrandfather,  and  in  and  about 
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the  neighborhood  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  there  were  no  persons  o£  the  se  arc  oar  s 
soiling  o£  the  name,  but  that  there  and  then 
there  had  been  persons  o£  the  na  ne  of  Hoale,  or 
Harl  he  might  reasonably  conclude  tnat  these 
were  his  ancestors,  -  and  that  either  he  or  they 
were  poor  spellers, 

So  -  considering  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  great  number  of  persons  to  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  names  even  o£  their  grandparents 
or  the  probable  dates  of  their  births  or  deatas,  I 
waste  no  space  herein  applogising  for  apparent 
uncertainties  as  to  exact  names  or  date  used  in 
connection  with  persons  mentioned  herein  and 

said  to  have  lived  more  than  ISO  years  ago,  feel¬ 
ing  that,  for  the  present  and  the  purpose  hereo 
words  and  figures  of  approximation  should  suf- 

fic©  to  identify  them. 

Hence,  I  expect  to  cling  to  my  actual  records, 
from  which  I  am  convinced  tnat  if  any  wmte 
folk”  now  living  in  this  country  have  any  right 
to  boast  of  being  100  per  cent  American  our  fam 
ily  mav  justly  claim  to  share  the  distinction  as 
all  our  founders  were  Here  before  the  United 
States  of  America  was  Established  ;  -  and  some 
of  them  were  real  Indians  and  probably  could 
have  been  do  wn  at  the  dock  to  welcome  the  Pil 
grims  upon  their  arrival. 

Yet.  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  since 
the  country  has  been  taken  over  by  the  foreign¬ 
ers  we  who  are  descendants  of  the  original  own¬ 
ers  of  the  place  frequently  have  had  it  intima  - 
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ed  to  us  that  if  vre  didn  't  like  the  we  y  things 
were  hieing  done  around  here  we  cowld  Get  Out, 
end  go  back  to  where  we  come  heir ! 

r  -  f 

*  *  *  * 

Under  NOTES,  at  the  end  of  the  bock,  are  a 
few  more  or  Ices  interesting  (?)  speculations  as 
to  \\>h at  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case  but 
all  within  the  range  of  possibility.  Some  of  our 
people  have  undertaken  to  follow  some  of  the 
lines  to  greater  lengths  than  I  should  consider 
worth  v^hile,  safe,  or  even  sensible  :  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  say  tb at  as  a  Hell  ma rric  d  a  dau  gh- 
ter  of  Shakespeare  we  Halls  may  be  descendants 
of  that  Hall.  Mayb  e  so  -  maybe  not  :  but  it  costs 
a  lot  more  money  than  any  of  us  could  ever  af- 
erd  to  pay  to  go  into  court  and  reopen  That 
case.  So,  best  ‘  Let  (some)  sleeping  dogs  lie.” 

But  of  another  matter  I  feel  rqoie  certain,  — 
and  that  is,  that  all  our  women  folk  are  eligible 
for  enrollment  as  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolu  tion,  -  some  of  whom,  as  I  seem  to  have 
heard,  having  already  enlisted,  by  reason  of  the 
service  of  cur  William  Foster,  -  (National.  No. 
267.  £28  Knight’s  Revolutionary  Reccrds  of  Geor 
gia  ;  pp.  81,  82,  260,)  he  having  been  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  my  mother,  and  one  thro’  whom 
all  the  daughters  and  or  granddaughters  of  her 
(all  now)  deceased  brothers  and  or  sisters  also 
may  apply. 

*  *  *  * 
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Sp  ecial  Attention ,  Please 

As  this  is  not  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  an  explanation  here  of  its  plan 
may  be  of  some  help  to  those  for  whom  it  IS 

written. 

I  am  using  herein  a  form  of  chart  of  my  own 
devising  but  which  I  believe  will  prove  suflici- 
ently  clear  to  all  but  (ltshall  we  say  )  the  hope¬ 
lessly  dumb.  Originally,  -  before  I  wrote  the 
book.  -  it  was  designed  for  a  single  large  sheet, 
wider  than  three  of  these  pages  and  longer  than 
six  of  them  ;  but  as  that  wouldn  t  fit  a  book  of 
this  size  it  is  best  cut  up  for  showing  here  in 
sections. 

Each  of  its  Letters  (except  the  small  m,)  Fig¬ 
ures,  N  umbers  or  Special  Cnaracters  shown  rep 
resents  a  Person,  whose  Name  is  shown  in  the 
Index,  (where  we  have  more  room  for  it.) 

The  IMDE K  is  in  TWO  PARTS.  Part  I,  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Chart,  is  just  a  numerical  list  of  the 
Names  of  th<e  250  (more  or  less)  parsons  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Chart  and  comprising  “the  fami¬ 
ly,”  -  while  Part  II,  (which  Foil  ows  the  chart,) 
is  an  Alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  same 
nsmss  that  ai.sc  snows  their  clshart  n<u. mbera,  as 


T/t 
1  .r 
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well  as  lbs  numbers  of  the  vsriovs  Subdivis¬ 
ions  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  particularly 
mentioned. 

do,  it  you  are  interested  in  any  certain  Num¬ 
ber  shown  in  the  chert  leek  to  Index,  Part  I,  for 
the  name  of  the  person  whom  it  represents  :  if 
tracing  a  Name,  see  Part  II  for  his  x\  umber,  and 
locate  him  an d  his  connections  on  the  chart. 

m-  * 

T!  \e  s mall  letter  m  indicates  tmarried,’  as  — 

85 - m - 98 

would  indicate  "that  the  person  numbered  85  in 
the  chart  and  named  in  Part  I  of  the  Index  had 
rosriied  the  person  named  under  No.  98  in  the 
index.  lino  if  they  bad  a  child,,  or  several  chil¬ 
dren,  the  line  of  colons  starting  under  the  m 
and  running  Poy/n  conn  rets  with  a  number  cr 
letter  which  represents  such  child.  —  cr  with  a 
Line  of  letters  and  or  numbers  shewing  all  of 
such  children  side  by  side. 


4 

£> - —  m - E  : 

6  7  8  9 - 10  11  12  : 

8 - rn - 4 
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25  26  27  28  29 - 30  31 


etc. 


r 

C. 


8 


m 
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No  one,  of  course,  could  read  or  understand 
that  last  paragraph,  without  consulting  Part  1 
of  the  Index,  -  where  we  find  that  according  to 
that  arrangement  of  the  letters  and  figures  D» 
(David  Cordray,)  married  E,  (Rosanna  Blue,) 
and  that  they  had  several  children  (Nos.  6-  12,) 
and  that  of  these  Sarah  Cordray,  the  one  num¬ 
bered  8,  married  No.  4,  (John  Rogers.)  -  Also, 
that  of  the  several  children  of  8  and  4  the  one 
numbered  28,  (Joseph  Rogers,)  married  No.  2 J. , 
who  according  to  the  index  was  Hannah  Poster, 

It  should  be  as  much  fun  as  a  game  of  soli¬ 
taire,  and  no  harder  than  a  crossword  puzzle. 

A  child  or  your  father’s,  or  your  mother’s  sis* 
ter  or  brother  is  your  cousin  ;  a  child  of  that 
cousin  is  your  2nd  cousin,  Likewise,  a  grand¬ 
child.  or  greatgrandchild  of  that  1st  cousin  is 
your  third,  or  fourth,  cousin.  So  by  the  tims 
you  or  anyone  else  may  boast  of  a  so-called  sev¬ 
enth  cousin,’  (if  t tier e  is  such  a  thing.)  you’re 
going  to  be  a  tol’ably  aged  puss’n  yo’self  and 
won’t  care  to  be  doing  much  bragging. 


*  *  *  * 


t 


••• 


- 


r'  '  i  ■  3  i  0 

■ 


<  ; 

'  •'  la 

•  •• 

b.  .■ t  ^Oliw 

V  t?  v 

. 


PART  I 


INDEX 


A  N  u meric ai  List  of 


NAMES 


of  ail  Persons  Represented  in  the  Chart 
and  showing  approximately  the  order 
in  which  they  entered  the  family 

For  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  same 
names  see  Index,  Part  U,  following  the 

chart 
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INDEX - PART  I 

Numerical  on  1 3  and  Arbitrary 

Alphabetical  index,  p.  32 


1 

- Johnson 

Elijah  Foster 

23 

2 

?  9 

John  Foster 

24 

3 

Colonel  99 

Robert  99 

25 

C 

IVfary  Rogers 

William  Rogers 

26 

4 

John  Rogers 

Johnson  K.. 

27 

5 

Mary  Regers 

Joseph 

28 

O 

David  Cordray 

hovelj'  ” 

29 

E 

Rosanna  Blue 

Jackson 

SO 

6 

Nannie  Cordray 

Mary  Rogers 

31 

7 

Charlotte  99 

Ann  Chapel  ” 

32 

8 

Sarah  99 

Henry  Clay  ” 

S3 

9 

Hetty  ” 

George  W.  ” 

34 

10 

Susan 

John  P.  ” 

35 

11 

Lucy  ” 

Cynthia  99 

36 

12 

David  99 

Jackscn  Winn 

L 

13 

Early  99 

9  9 

M 

# 

William  Foster 

Dr.  Elijah  E.  ” 

N 

X 

- Me  Nair 

O 

F 

Benjamin  Foster 

James  Vann 

R 

G 

John 

S 

H 

Elijah 

Delilah  Vann 

T 

J 

Joseph  99 

David  Me  Nair 

U 

K 

Jemima  Statsworth 

14 

Eliza  Foster 

Mary  Vann  9  9  99 

V 

J  5 

Joseph  Foster 

J ohn  Rogers 

37 

16 

Margaret  Foster 

Eliza  M.  99 

38 

17 

Sinclair  99 

Oscar  Rogers 

39 

18 

Melissa  99  Catherine  Caroline  ” 

40 

19 

Catherine  99  Sarah  Jemima  Rogers 

41 

20 

Caroline  ” 

Joseph  Ann  99 

42 

21 

Hannah  99 

Margaret  Regers 

43 

22 

Robert  A.  ” 

Evalsne  99 

44 
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45 

John  C.  Hall 

J  essie  Foster 

80 

46 

George  W.  Green 

81 

4  7 

Moses  Hall 

Pearlie  Green 

*  9 

82 

48 

John  Jonas  Mattie  (Martha)  G' 

reau 

33 

49 

Mary 

34 

50 

Frances  Jones 

David  Me  Nair  Ro 

gers 

85 

51 

Willis  Claiborne  Hall  A<hina£fL 

9  9 

OD 

52 

James  R.  Hail 

Henr)?  S. 

9  9 

87 

53 

J  ohn  A. 

Robert  M. 

9  9 

8S 

54 

William  Morris 

99  Mary  A. 

9  9 

S3 

55 

Sarah  J.  Hall 

William  E. 

9  9 

30 

58 

Mary  C.  ” 

John  J. 

9  9 

91 

57 

Ruth  Elizabeth 

99  Sarah  L. 

9  9 

92 

58 

Eiiza  A.  Hail 

Elizabeth  S. 

9  9 

93 

53 

John  F.  ” 

Augustus  L. 

9  9 

94 

60 

William  Harris 

95 

61 

Joseph!  rie  Elmira  Bowlin 

62 

Mansfield  R.  Seymour 

t 

63 

James  Chastine 

Bly  the 

64 

Jonathan  Harris 

►  Elizabeth 

Hall 

96 

65 

J  a  ne  Headley 

Leonidas  l¥i. 

y  9 

37 

66 

Arm  in  iu  5  Foster 

Joseph  Rogers 

93 

67 

Emery  S. 

Alice  Gray 

9  9  . 

39 

65 

Melville  Ulysses 

Foster  Oscar  Blythe 

100 

63 

Morris  Foster 

Lovely  Jane 

9  9 

101 

70 

Margaret 

Eliza  M.  A. 

9  9 

102 

71 

Marthi  ” 

Catherine  Jos- 

72 

Marshall  ” 

eph  Ann 

9  9 

103 

W 

Colonel  Thomas  Green 

Y 

Martha  Wilis 

Amanda  Hannah 

9  9 

104 

Z 

Thomas  Marston  Green 

75 

Thomas  Green 

Fannie  Emory 

9  9 

105 

74 

Almira  Patton 

Ellen  Howard  Bly  i he 

106 

75 

Victoria  Seymour 

107 

76 

%7 essie  Seale 

Queen  Me  Dade 

108 

77 

- Lenoir 

Wiilis  Oscar 

HMl 

109 

78 

James  Eugene  Hall 

110 

73 

Sarah  - 

Jessie  Pvlae 

Hall 

111 
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112 

Blanche  Evelyn  Hall  Robert  Bass 

148 

1 13 

Oscar  Green 

Robert  Maurice  59 

149 

114 

Claude  Rogers 

Harold  E.  99 

150 

i  15 

Lovely  Rogers 

Mary  Dixon 

151 

116 

9  9 

Robert  Morris  Bass 

152 

1 17 

-  ”  Go 

odylioonlz,  Frank  A. 

153 

118 

Athelstam  Rogers 

”  Maurice 

154 

119 

Pope  Rogers 

99  George 

155 

120 

Harry  Hall 

99  Bertha 

156 

121 

Bert  Hall 

99  Pearl  Et  hel 

157 

122 

Jessie  Hall  r 

alph  Seymour  Green 

158 

123 

Cora  Hall 

Eveiy  n  Victoria  99 

159 

124 

Teddy  Hall 

160 

125 

Charles  A.  Bantley 

161 

126 

Arch  P.  Goodykoontz  Jennie  Olive 

127 

John  A.  Foreman 

Arnold  (Cass) 

162 

128 

Dr.  Luther  S.  Arn 

old 

129 

Walter  L.  Marks 

Frank  H.  Cass 

163 

130 

William  Wallace  Miller"  Bruce  Al- 

131 

Queen ie  KLincannon  onzo  Cass 

164 

132 

Victoria  Martin 

Roy  W  Miller 

165 

133 

Ingram  (Ingraham) 

134 

Josie  Winters  Howard  Kenneth  ” 

166 

135 

Oscar  Bantley 

Alta  Ray  99 

167 

136 

Charley  99 

168 

137 

Rose  ” 

Mark  E.  Swan 

169 

1  58 

Beryl  99  (Burle)  Bennie  Ingram 

139 

Minnie  Foreman 

(Ingraham) 

170 

140 

John  99 

Joseph  Rogers 

171 

I  4  I 

Stephen  99 

Oscar  99 

172 

142 

Alex  99 

Martin  99 

173 

143 

Mary 

Robert  99 

174 

Eliza  ” 

Guy  99 

175 

144 

Ella 

R it  th  Al  ice  99 

176 

145 

Josie  Ger- 

9  9 

177 

trude  Foreman 

9  9 

178 

146 

Robert  Symonds 

9  9 

179 

147 

John  Wesley  99 

99 

180 
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181  Nancy  Alice  Edwards  Joseph  Her- 

182  Louis  F.  Morrison  rick  Cass 

182  Mae  Evelyn  Hail  George  Mason  ” 

184  Alice  Hall  Mercedes  ” 

185  Asa  Daniel  Morton  Mildred  Vic- 

188  Laura  Mayer  toria  Hall 

187  Matilda  Louise  Mush  Vivian  Ciai- 

188  Edwin  IVleyer  borne  Hall 

189  Jesse  Gouy  June  Eugenia  ” 

190  Burch  C.  Barnett  Alice  Eliz- 

191  Albert  Blythe  Marks  abeth?M^yer 

192  Dr.  Walter  Roscoe  ”  Dorothy  Bant- 

193  Majora  Mason  ”  ley  Meyer 

194  Charles  G.  Gouy  Elinor  Louise  ” 

195  Marjorie  Alice  Bantley  June  Edwin 

196  Archie  Burnett  IVleyer 

197  Carthel  ”  Helen  Rose  ” 

198  Frank  Norton  Buck^Charies  A.  Cole- 

199  Florence  IVI .  Carselowey  man 

200  _  Donald  Seymour  Green 

201  Clara  Bottomley  Kathryn  Seymour 

202  Hayes  Cone  Durham 

203  Dr.  George  Jacobs  Frances  Evelyn 

204  Edwin  8.  Killick  Durham 

205  Guadalupe  Mason  Franklin  Patton 

206  A1  Trahern  Durham 

207  Edy  the  SVlay  Fisk  Hazel  Hitchcock 

208  George  B.  Keeler  Betty  Vergene  Gouy 

209  Mabel  Me  Millin  Catherine  George 

210  Frank  Emmin  Durham  Morton 

XXX  _  Asa  Dan  Morton  Jr. 

211  Nellie  James  James  Coykendahl 

212  _  James  D  an 

213  Frances  Ellen  Buck 

2J|4  William  Oliver  ” 

215  _ _  Jean  Frances  Blythe 

216  Vernon  Purlee  Marks 

2 17  Eva  Rogers  Albert  Blythe  ” 


2(8 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 


224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

% 

231 
232. 

233 

234 

235 

< 

236 

23 7 

238 

239 

240 

241 

2  41 
243 
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William  J .  Quinn  Jr. 

,  William  Glenn  Powers  250 

Arthur  F.  Andres  Richard  Powers  251 

Carthel  Jacobs  James  Arthur  Fritz  252 
John  Alexander  Fawcett 
John  Allison  Fawcett 

James  ”  ”  Jr  253 

Norman  Hall  Fawcett 

Shirley  June  Fritz  254 

The  chart  will  show  No’s.  255  to  262,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  others,  but  at 
this  time  I  have  not  their  names.  If  I  get 
them  before  the  book  is  completed  I  will 
‘tab’  them  in  at  this  place. 

Several  of  the  younger  generation  have 
married  within  the  last  few  years,  chang¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  girls,  and  some  now 
have  a  child  or  children  of  their  own,  but 
as  I  am  net  in  cori  espondence  with  any  of 
them  I  haven’t  the  names  of  the  latest 
entrants  into  ‘the  familj7,’  and  as  I  can’t 
keep  this  up  forever  some  of  them  should 
Carry  On.  It  would  be  fun,  -  with  all  this 
dope  for  a  foundation. 

As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  figure,  all  of 
these  shown  in  Sections  A  and  B  of  the  chart 
were  dead  before  I  was  born,  -  excepting  29,  30 

32,  33,  35,  36,  and  N. 

In  my  own  private  copy  cf  this  bock  I  have 
marked  in  the  rqargins  cf  this  list  the  names  of 
those  whom  I  have  person  ally  met  and  knew  to 
be  as  here  represented.  Double  marks  indicate 
that  all  such  persons  have  died  within  the  last 
10  or  15  years.  Try  that  in  your  copy  (?) 
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Read  across 

both  pages  as  If  all  one. 
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Names  end  Nvmbe 

Name  s 

Andres.  A.  F. 

Arnold,  Jennie  Olive, 

”  Or.  Luther  S. 

Bant *ey,  Berle, 

“  Cha?  ies  A.  ^ 

‘ 4  C  h  a  1 1  e  y , 

“  Mar  jorie  Alice. 

Oscar, 

“  Rose, 

Bass,  Hare  Id  E. 

”  Robert, 

”  Robert  Maurice. 

”  ”  Morris, 

Beale,  Jessie, 

Blue,  Rosanna, 

Blythe,  Amanda  H. 

**  Catherine  Joseph 

se 

“  Eliza  M.  A. 

“  Ellen  Howard. 

* 

Fannie  Emory, 

James  Chastine, 
Lovely  Jane,  (Jem 
“  Oscar, 

Bottomley,  Cl  era, 

Fov  lin.  Josephine  Elm 
^uck,  Frances  Ellen, 
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ROGERS -  COR DRAY 

As  a  starter  I  have  shown  in  my  chart  No’s.  1 
2  and  3.  Let  these  represent  a  certain  English 
Johnson,  his  wife,  and  their  son,  (3,)  who  be¬ 
came  the  Colonel  mentioned  at  p.  6,  and  who 
married  our  (first)  Ma ly  Rogers.  Their  child¬ 
ren  are  shown  as  No’s.  4  and  S.  4  is  the  son, 
John,  who  was  horn  in  Bullock  County.  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  3  774.  E,  the  daughter,  Maiy,  was  born 
two  years  befcie  that,  but  just  where  I  am  not 
informed  :  but  both  the  children  were  reared  in 
Burke  County, -a  few  miles  below  Augusta,  Ga. 

Whether  or  not  the  desertion  (p.  6.)  occurred 
before  cr  after  the  removal  to  Burke  County  I 
do  not  knew,  but  presume  that  it  was  before, 
and  that  the  mother  then  moved  with  hopes  of 
escaping  the  gossips. 

The  sen,  upon  attaining  an  age  at  which  he 
could  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  abuse  suf¬ 
fered  by  his  mother—  who  evidently  was  a  wo¬ 
men  cf  refinement  end  decent  lineage —  there¬ 
after  i efused  to  h *  ar  the  rjram  e  of  his  father,  but 
took,  instead,  that  cf  his  mother. 

Upon  the  matter  cf  vybe the>r  or  not  his  sister 
followed  his  example  and  did  likewise  njy  record 
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is  silent  ;  but  presumably  she  did  sc,  (or  even 
“pat  him  up  to  it  n) 

And  thus  our  (f  irst)  -  A  merican  - 

John  Rogers 

These  ***  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph 
will  indicate  more  to  follow  witn  a 
reference  back  to  here,  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  frequently  ‘interrupt 
by  relating  other  matters  which  were 
happening  contemporaneously.  As, 
the  man.  must  have  a  family  or  tne 
making  of  one,  and  here  is  where  WG 
account  for  them,  and  or  other  mat¬ 
ters  that  may  have  helped.  To-wit  : 

About  the  year  1776,  -  (a  y  ear  or  two  more  or 
less  in  all  these  vary  early  matters  being  imma¬ 
terial,)  a  young  Frenchman  emigrated  to  our 
present  state  of  Florida,  accompanied  by  a  bro¬ 
ther  and  two  sisters,  (but  concerning  the  latter 
we  shall  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

His  name  in  most  of  our  records  was,  and  is 

>  _  r 

David  Cordray 

although  I  found  it  (?)  in  one  place  as  Cordery, 
and  in  another  as  Thomas.  Hut,  see  p*  10,  I 
believe  it  to  be  —  Also,  both  iom  and  Qoi.d- 
ery  have  more  of  an  English  twang,  so  we  favor 
the  majority  record  and  call  him  David,  and 
Cordray.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in 
or  about  the  yeAr  i75d,  and  is  shown  in  tne  chart 

as  D. 
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Among  the  260  odd  names  shown  in  my  index 
that  oi  Thomas  appears  but  3  times,  -  and  they 
are  all  Greeks  :  not  once  among  the  Carclrays, 
Rogers,  Fosters,  Vanns,  or  Halls. 

From  Florida  David  wandered  up  into  Geor¬ 
gia.  (3 118  -  ’80.)  and  married  a  fullhlood  Cher¬ 
okee  Indian  girl,  who  is  shown  in  the  chart  ss 
E,  and  who  was  hern  in  Georgia  probably  not 
earlier  than  1760  or  later  than  ’65.  Just  what  !. 
may  have  been  tier  Indian  name  now  is  more  or 
less  doubtful,  but  wh  ol  t ever  it  was,  apparently,  J 
(as  held  by  some  of  the  older  members  of  the 
family,)  it  did  not  particularly  appeal  to  David, 
so  he  renamed  her 

Rosanna  Blue , 

and  thereafter  she  was  so  briown  to  all,  -  except 
a  few  who  held  that  it  was  Susannah  :  but  here¬ 
in  we  bold  for  Rosanna.  Easier  to  spell.  (?) 

And  so  to  them  were  born  sir.  daughters  and  ; 
two  sons,  each  a  halfbreed  Cherokee,  (and  half  ' 
French,)  as  follows  :  Nannie  and  Charlotte  (Cor  j 
dray,)  -  Chart  Mo’s.  6  and  7,  I 

Sarah  Co  rd  ray 

Chart  Number  8,  -  and  Hetty,  Susan,  Lucy,  Da¬ 
vid  and  Early,  (Ccrdray.)  Chart  numbered  9,  IQ, 

11,  12  e  r  d  13,  respective  3y. 

The  exact  order  c-f  their  births  is  not  herein 
guaranteed,  but  there  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  fears h,  (No.  8  )  was  hern  about  the  year 
1783.  Nor  have  we  any  reliable  data'  fixing  def- 
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iaitely  the  dates  or  th.3  deaths  of  either  Rosan¬ 
na  or  Sarah,  except  that  we  have  generally  un¬ 
derstood  and  accepted  that  Rosanna  lived  to  the 
age  o£  about  80,  -  and  that  in  the  government 
enrollment  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  year 
1851  the  name  of  Sarah,  (but  then  Rogers,)  was 
included,  thus  indicating  that  she  had  lived  at 
least  up  to  that  time. 

David  Cordray  died  about  1839,  or  ‘40  and  was 
buried  in  Forsyth  County,  Ga.  So,  it  appears 
to  have  been  not  unusual  for  strong  and  heal¬ 
thy  people  of  those  days  to  round  out  their  70 

or  80  years. 

*  *  *  * 

Digressive,  -  and  Some  guesswork  : 

Joseph  Rogers.  (28  )  the  4th  chili  of  John  Ro¬ 
gers  and  Sarah  Cordray.  was  bom  in  1810,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  they  married  in  about 
the  year  1800,  when  he  was  28  and  she  17  ;  and 
that  when  David  married  Rosanna  he  was  23.  - 
and  she  19.  Most  likely  no  more  authoritative 
records  are  extant. 

i  •  .  i  ♦  ~  e  >  i 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  sisters  of  Sarah  Cordray  became 
the  mother  of  three  daughters,  each  of  whom 
married  one  of  three  brothers,  (No,  No !  I  don’t 
mean  that  all  three  married  the  same  one,)  of 
the  name  of  Harris.  One  of  th*se  brothers,  -  a 
William  Harris,  -  was  the  father  of  C.  J.  H  arris, 
(the  C.  standing  for  Colonel,  which  was  his  ac¬ 
tual  name,  not  a  title.)  I  knew  him  personally 
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when  he  was  one  of  the  last  Principal  Chiefs  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  old  Indian  Territory, 
(new  a  part  of  the  state  cf  Oklahoma.)  He  was 
a 'third  cousin  of  mine,  and  of  each  o  f  y  ou  who 
is  related  to  Sarah  Cordray  in  the  same  degree 
that  I  am. 

i  »  i  t 

fc  *  *  * 

So,  heck  to  p.  41  and  continue  with - 

John  (Regers)  at  an  early  age’  ventured  upon 
a  life  of  solitude  in  the  (then)  ‘w  ilderness’  of 
north  central  Georgia,  and  fettled  within  a  mile 
cf  Suwan^e  Creek,  upon  an  elevation  overlook¬ 
ing  Chattahoochee  River  and  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  county  cf  Gwinnet.  (wthich,  I  believe,  also 
has  been  spelled  Gain  net,)  ai\d  about  25  miles 
northeast  of  what  is  now  the  c  i  1 3^  of  P.  tlsnta. 

jAnd ,  incidentally .>  the  three  counties  of  For¬ 
syth,  Gwinnett  and  k4ilton  at  one  tirrve  were  all 
cne  county.  So  let’s  not  get  excited  if  I  now  or 
then  say  that  one  or  another  of  these  people 
was^horn  in  crie  c»£  these  counties,  married  in 
another,  and  died  in  another,  as.  all  told,  prob 
ahly  it  all  happened  in  the  feme  place. 

lh  c'reahout  he  dw  elt  for  £0  years,  and  through 
his  energy,  industry,  honesty  ana  goed  judg¬ 
ment  coupled  with  the  usual  sacrifices  inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  lives  cf  such  early  day  toilers  slowly 
but  certainly  acquired  an  adequate  competence 
in  the  form  of  a  valuable  farm  of  goodly  proper 
lions  ana  the  proper  rearing  and  education  of 
his  ample  family. 
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Waen  ha  hai  been  Ecr  soma  tim«3: thuasituat- 
ed  a  ad  had  bag  a  a  to  prosper,  there  ca.ua  to  his 
wilderness  home  a  traveler,  -  a  waaderer.-  poor 
and  friendless,  yet  still  racogniza  bla  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  who  had  once  discarded  the  son  (pp.  6,  41,) 
to  whom  he  now  appealed  for  assistance,  and 
whose  charitable  disposition  now  prompted  a 

return  of  good  for  evil.: 

j 

Beyond  the  Chattahoochee  lay  an  unbroken 
(‘as  the  poet  says’)  forest  primeval  ;  -  no  roads, 
and  but  occasionally  only  an  abandoned  Indian 
i  trail.  But  he  gave  to  his  father  a  horse  and  pro 
visions,  with  directions  for  reaching  other  set- 
tl  ements,  and  conducted  him  into  the  way  as 
far  as  a  place  called  High-tower  in  what  now 

is  Forsyth  countx/.  where  they  parted. 

«*» 

Of  course  there  were  a  few  final  ‘  words’  befit- 
ting  to  the  occasion  ;  but  people  at  that  time 
still  spoke  the  Quaker  language  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  repeat  just  exactly  what  I’ve 
been  told  it  was  they  said,  but  I  am  of  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  something  like  this:  Quoth 
John  (?)  “Tho’  Providence  hath  smiled  upon 
me  and  I  Could  give  thee  more,  yet  have  I  not 


forgotten  how  ye  once  cast  me  off,  when  I  was 
unable  to  defend  myselt,  and  I  leave  you  clear 
in  my  conscience  that  I  have  done  for  you  more 
than  you  had  any  right  to  expect.”  >  f 

In  the  various  histories  of  the  Cherokees  we 
find  frequent  reference  to  the  name  John  Rog¬ 
ers  :  but  it  is  not  alwavs  the  same  John.  There 
were  several  of  them  ;  and  in  order  we  that  mis- 
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to  fee  net,  and  claim  descent  from  the  wrong 
cne  the  point  1c  be  born  e  in  m  lr  d  is  that  cur 
Jchn  was  ret  born  until  1774,  v.  hereas  scree  of 
the  others  v>ne  grew n  men  at  that  time,  and 
still  others  net  horn  until  years  later  :  also,  that 
cur  John  was  net  born  e  Pcceus.  but  only  as¬ 
sumed  that  name  because  it.  had  been  bis  mo¬ 
ther’s.  Tfe  ere  was  a  time  when  seme  cf  our 
people  rye  3d  the  ]  d  e  a  that  we  h  s  d  s  om  e  sort  c  f 
claim  to  at  least  a  speaking  acqu eirhaace  with 
great  barn  Houston,  through  hps  Cherokee  wife 
Tah-li-hma  Rogers,  ”a  daughter  c£  John  Reg¬ 
ers.”  Put  old  man  cold-type  busted  that  delu¬ 
sion,  as  we  who  read  ha v r  found  that  she  was 
hern  about  the  year  1800,  (being  ’a*  widow  of  30’ 
when  Sam  meuied  her.)  and  was  a  daughter  cf 
a  John  Rogers.  Row,  this  Could  have  been  cur 
John,  except  that  this  John*  bad  a  brother  nem 
ed  Char  Its,  (both  Lie  ch  iefs,)  who  also,  some¬ 
times,  is  i  aid  to  have  been  her  father.  But  they 
all  lived  up  in  Hast  Tennessee  :  besides,  I  hjsve 
no  record  of  cun  John  ever  havirg  had  Any  bro¬ 
thers.  Treat  yourself  to  a  coed  part-Ir.dian 
story  by  readme  Mai  quis  James’  ‘The  Raven.’ 

During  the  Creek  Indian  War,  (3833,)  he  en¬ 
listed  as  a  private,  and  served  until  the  famous 
bavtile  of  the  Horseshoe,  (Horseshoe  Bend,  Tal¬ 
lapoosa  County.  Ala.  Mar.  27,  1814.  *** 

He  was  personally  acquainted  with  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  once  executed  for  him  a  perilous 
service  riding  as  cornier  on  asptciol  mission  re¬ 
quiring  extreme  caution  skill  both  as  a  horse- 
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man  and  a  woadamaa,  bravery,  and  bath  da/ 
and  nigbt  endurance,  and  for  bis  success! u  1  per 
formance  of  which  he  was  highly  commanded' 
by  the  great  general  in  terms  which  give  us  the 
only  clue  wa  ha;/e  as  to  ms  size  .  -  brave  Lnttle, 
John  Rogers.  \ 

Ha  was  widely  known  for  his  charity,  hospi¬ 
tality  and  his  religious  convictions.  The  first* 
church  in  that  part  of  the  state  was  built  near 
his  home  by  he  and  his  neighbors  ;  and  in  it  (if 
not,  indeed,  in  his  own  home)  was  established 
the  first  (American)  Sunday  School,  •—  at  least, 
among  the  Cherokeas,  and  or  in  Georgia.  He 
died  there  sometime  between  1850  and  *54,  at 
the  age  of  about  83  years. 


Yet  although  ha  loved  his  solitude  still  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  ’’it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  always 
(too  much)  alone;”  so,  as  d?d  the  others,,  he  al¬ 
so  had  his  company  and  helpers.  Hut  that  is  a 
matter  which  calls  f  jr  a  little  back  trailing  of 
his  record.  To-wit  :  — 


It  probably  was  not  until  about  the  year  1800 
that  ha  married  Sarah  Gordray,  -  (Chart,  8.  pp. 
42,  43.)  and  they  in  time  became  the  parents  of 
12  cunning  little  papooses,  one  of  whom,  later, 
became  my  grand  pappy.  Hut  he  never  saw  me, 
nor  even  saw  my  mother,  as  he  died  the  day  she 
was  born.  However,  that  s  another  story  which 
comes  in  again  later. 

^  -i  >  ;  )  '  J  %.  1  i 

'  ^  Sarah  b  3  Lag, a  halibreed, Caprokaa,  and  he  all 
white,  each  of  these  children  was  a  one  quarter 
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blood  Cherokee  and  three-fourths  white,  com¬ 
prising  French,  Engligh,  Scotch,  and  perhaps  a 
bit  of  Irish,  (if  our  Colonel  really  was  of  that 
Johnoon  stock  describad  in  Chapter  I.)  They 
were  all  born  in  Georgia,  and  then  and  there 
named  as  follows  :  -  ("  he  accompanying  figures 
designating  only  their  locations  on  the  Chart, 
and  the  order  of  their  births  is  not  shown.) 

To- wit  :  — 


Robert  Regers, 

Chart  No.  25 

Willie  m 

rt 

"  26 

Johnson  K  rf 

rr 

"  27 

Joseph  ,r 

rr 

”  28 

Lovely  rf 

rr 

”  29 

Jackson  rr 

rr 

"  30 

Mary  .  " 

rr 

,  "  31 

Ann  Chapel  Rogers 

rr 

.  ”,  32 

Her  ry  Clay  99 

rr 

.  ”  33 

George  W  .  99 

rr 

''  34 

John  P  .  ” 

rr 

”  35 

Cynthia  99 

yy 

”  36 

2-, 


f 


i  i 


*** 

I  5 


t:  *■  *  * 

1.  ->  :  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  said  quite  enough 
about  old  John,  (as  much  at  least  as  most  peo¬ 
ple  wculd  or  could  have  said  about  their  own 
crc  atcrendfether,)  but  little  enough  about  Sa- 
ah  ;  so  ir«  justice  to  her  let’s  reopen  the  case,  to 
this  extent.  P.s  shewn  at  pp.  42,  43  47  W'e  have 
a  fair  picture  of  who  and  w  hat  she  Tljen  was,  - 
but  not  much  to  indicate  that  through  those 
her  12  children  she  wcu Id  become  a  maternal 
ancestor  of  m  ore  than  120  cf  the  260  characters 
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shown  and  or  to  be  shown  and  or  described  here 
in.  (not  cou  nting  the  descendants  o£  her  said 
dozen  whose  lines  are  not  further  extended,) 
and,  through  her  said  sister,  a  great  aunt  of  a 
celebrated  Principal  Chief  a£  the  Cherokee  Na¬ 
tion.  Which  is  a  pretty  good  do  for  one  little 
woman,  -  even  if  only  I,  her  greatgrandson  and 
nearly  a  hundred  years  late  about  it  Do  say  so. 

t  ; 

*  *  *  * 

Further  concerning  Mary  Rogers.  (Chart,  5, 
p.  40,  6.)  sister  of  J.  R.,  there  is  but  little  to  ba 
said  of  her  herein  that  could  have  any  special 
bearing  upon  “the  matter  in  hand.  bit  here 
is  the  place  to  say  it.  She  married  a  w  inn,  -  I 
am  not  certain  of  his  first  name,  but  have  bor¬ 
rowed  for  him  that  of  a  fierce  old  Indian  fight¬ 
er  called  Jackson  Wfnn,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Wmstori  Churchill  in  his  novel  ’“The  Crossing,’ 
and  whom  I  have  charted  as  Ij.  They  were  the 
parents  of  a  son  (M.  in  the  chart)  whose  name 
also  seems  to  have  escaped  our  collection.  But 
this  son  married  a  Caroline  Foster,  (No.  23  in 
the  chart,  and  to  ba  f urthevmen tione  i  in  the 
next  paragraph  or  two,)  and  Their  son  was  Dr. 
Elijah  E  Winn,  (N.  in  the  chart,)  a  prominent 
physician  at  Sherman,  Texas,  as  lately  as  3o  to 
40  years  ago. 

|e  *  *  * 

Now,  just  as  it  was  necessary  a  few  pages  back 
to  ‘interrupt,  *  and  bring  in  and  down  the  Cor- 
drays  to  implement  the  Rogers  tale,  so  here  we 
again  do  likewise  as  to  the  Fosters,  and  the 


so 
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Va  rr.s  -  to  provide,  ar.d  identify  associates  for 
Children  of  these  Rogers  -  Cordiays.  To-wit  : — 

FOSTERS 

/Imcrig  the  early  settlers  of  South  Carolina  as 
I  have  been  informed  -there  dwelt  a  Scotchman 
or  at  least  a  man  of  Scotch  descent,  who  tho* 
'horn  in  the  old  country’  had  been  reared  in  A~- 
rreiica.  We  shew  him  in  the  chert  es  Mr. 
but  his  name  wes 

William  Foster , 

(see  p.  12.)  The  nerre  of  his  wife  is  not  known 
to  any  of  us  at  this  time,  so  she  is  shewn  in  the 
chart  c  s  X. 

They  were  the  parents  of 

Benjamin  Foster.  (F.)  John  Fester,  (G,)  Eli¬ 
jah  Foster.  (B,)  and  Joseph  Foster,  (J.)  i^ll  ‘as 
in  the  chart.’ 

if:  sk  * 

Cf  these  lest  named  Elijah  Foster,  (H  )  born 
in  the  Averill  District,  near  the  Calhoun  Settle¬ 
ment,  married  Jemima  Statsworth,  (Chart,  K,) 
who  came  from  a  prominent  Southern  family 
cf  the  Mobile,  .Ala.  District,  arrd  which  in  the 
early  cays  of  our  government  boasted  of  having 
sent  to  Wash  ingten  one  of  its  members  as  a 
Congressman.  Also,  she  hears  the  further  dis¬ 
tinction  of  havirg  been  my  (an)cther  great¬ 
grandmother,  -  ar  d  equally  as  competent  that 
way  as  was  Sarah:.  But,  get  this,  -  and  ponder 
cn  the  5  rr  aline  ss  cf  the  v/crld,  erd  what  makes 
it  go  round.  Here  v;ere  two  nice  young  girls, 
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one  a  belle  of  the  South,  the  other  just  a  part 
of  the  backwoods,  -  living  /rules  apart  and,  al¬ 
together  likely,  neither  having  ever  known,  seen 
or  heard  of  the  other.  -  (Perhaps  Jemima  would 
never  have  spoken  to  Sarah.)  Yet,  the  son  of  one 
of  them  is  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  other  ; 
and  a  hundred  years  later  and  3,000  miles  fur¬ 
ther  west  a  grandson  of  that  union  will  be  call- 
ing  attention  to  the  fact,  and  perhaps  observ¬ 
ing  that  neighbors  should  be  neighborly.  One 
never  knows  what  might  happen. 

I  <  <  "  / 

They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  all 
born  in  Georgia,  and  lived  in  Gwinnett  bounty 
“from  the  time  Hannah  was  the  baby  of  the 

family/*  and  most  of  them  married  there. 

■  ■  * 

They  were  — 


Eliza  Foster, 

Chart  No.  14 

Joseph 

’  ’15 

Margaret 

’  ’  16 

Sinclair 

’  ’  17 

Melissa 

’  '  18 

Catherine 

’  ’  19 

Caroline 

’  ’  20 

Hannah 

’  ’  21 

Robert  A. 

’  ’  22 

Elijah 

’  ’  23 

John 

’  ’  24 

Caroline,  (20,  is  the  one  who  married  Winn,- 
(M.,  as  at  p.  49.)  Hannah,  (21,)  married  Joseph 
.Rogers,  —  and  Robert  A.,  (22,)  married  Jane 
Headley.  ***  .  r 


*  *  *  * 
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VANNS 

About  the  time  of  cur  William  Foster,  (p.  50,) 
there  was  (but  in  Georgia)  a  Cherokee  chief  of 
the  name  of 

James  Vann. 

He  die  d  tb  ere,  in  Foisylb  County,  about  tbe 
year  1808  and  is  shewn  in  the  chart  as  R. 

Eut  of  the  name  of  his  wife,  (S.  in  chart,)  we 
have  no  re ccj d . 

They  were  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  shewn 
as  (T)  in  the  chart  hut  named 

Delilah  Vann, 

who  married  a 

David  Me  N  c  i  r, 

(charted  as  U,)  fi  cirr  avmtong  these  Scotch-Irish 
settlers,  who  was  related  to  another  McNair, 
(O,)  who  mariied  Mary  Regers,  (31.)  a  sister 
cf  the  Willicvm  Rogers  next  to  be  mentioned. 

1  h e  daughter  of  this  David,  arid  Delilah  was 

Mary  Vann  Me  Nair , 

(chaitec  as  V  )  who  was  born  in  Bradley  Coun 
ty,  East  Tenn  essee,  and  married 

William  Rogers,  (Chart,  26.) 

Geographically  there  is  no  such  thing  as  E. 
or  W.  Tenn.,  but  among  the  Cherckees  it  was 
considered  more  of  an  honor  to  have  belonged 
to  the  East  side.  Assertions  contra  were  con¬ 
temptuous,  and  ‘fighting  words.’ 


*  *  *  * 
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To  here,  -  with  exception  of  the  early  Greens 
and  Hills,  -  (who  m  )re  co nv i nlan fcly  may  coma 
ia  a  little  far  trier  on,)  we  have  shown  all  oar 
(American)  founders  and  sat  our  stage  for  our 
new  characters  -  their  sons  and  daughters  -  to 
play  their  parts.  And,  as  with  the  oldsters,  (as 
to  whom  we  now  are  practically  finished,)  wa 
begin  all  over  again  as  wtth  them  in  the  first 
place  and  write  as  of  a  second  generation. 

And  now  that  I  think  oE  it  a  god  deal  of  that 
thought  concerning  Jemima  and  Sarain,  as  at  p 
51,  could  as  wdl  have  been  wised  here  as  there  - 
by  applying  it  to  All  those  ancients  ;  as,  none  of 
them  having  been  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
others,  could  they  nave  foreseen  all  that  you 
now  are  seeing  here  -  Wouldn  t  Xs hay  have  been 
surprised? 

The  ROGERS  Children 
In  the  January  30th,  1873  edition  of  the  Gaor 
gia  Methodist  the  Reverend  W.  T.  Liaine.  then  a. 
Methodist  minister,  who  had  attended  the  Law 
ranc*vtile  Acudamy,  of  G  winnett  County ,  Ga., 

;  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Reverend  John  S. 
Wilson,  and  as  a  schoalmate  of  several  of  the 
Rogers  beys,  (as  at  p.  48  )  has  contributed  an 
interesting  article  concerning  his  recollections 
of  the  excellent  qualities  of  our  John  Rogers  and 
his  family.  A  copy  of  the  article  clipped  from 
that  paper  (published  at  Gumming,  Ga.)  is  still 
in  my  possession,  and  upvn  parts  of  it  I  have 
based  some  of  ihe  following  revised  *nd  amend¬ 
ed  remarks.  So  hare  after  G5  years  is  (substan- 
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tially)  what  Mr.  Lsine  then  thought  of  some  of 
his  pals  of  40  years  before  that  time.  Not  at  all 
times  just  exactly  whet  he  says  or  as  he  said  it, 
but  more  like  this  :  he  knew  a  lot  about  these 
matters  that  happened  before  I  was  born  but  I 
have  learned  a  few  points  on  the  subject  that 
were  not  current  utnil  after  he  had  written.  So, 
we  work  it  out  ‘together.’  To- wit:  — 

Robert  was  the  eldest  :  became  a  Methodist 
minister,  -  and.  for  a  time  was  a  member  of  the 
G  eorgia  Conference  :  also  was  a  physician  :  died 
about  year  1858. 

William,  -  born  in  Forsyth  County  -  “six  feet 
two  in  stature”  end.  estimated  by  his  neighbors 
as  also  great  in  other  qualities,  also  was  a  Meth 
odist  minister  many  3  ears.  He  died  about  the 
year  1870.  (Chart,  26.  He  married  Mary  Vann 
Me  Nair.  Ch  art ,  V. ,  see  p.  52.)  In  the  early  days 
it  was  not  unusual  for  white  men  to  marry  In¬ 
dian  girls,  but  exceptional  for  white  girls  to  be 
rtiarryjr  g  Indian  men.  So  if  James  Vann’s  wife 
was  a  white  woman,  (which  is  unlikely.)  then 
Delilah  was  a  halfbreed,  and  V  a  quarterblood  — 
her  father  being  a  white  man.  But  if  S  w*as  an 
Injun,  and  T  likewise  then  V  was  a  halfbreed.  I 
wes  personally  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
children  arid  grandchildren  of  26  and  V  (second 
end  third  cousins  of  mine)  er  d  they  certainly 
locked  and  spoke  like  more  than  eighths  and  or 
sixteenths  :  but  undoubtedly  they  got  a  lot  of 
that  from  my  greatuncle  Bill,  (26  )  their  father 
and  grandfather,  who  was  a  quarterblood. 
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The  children  of  William  Rogers  and  Mary  .V* 
Me  N  Rogers  w  re  —  ^  >  > 

Albina  N  Rogers,  (Chart.  88,)  born  in  "? 
Georgia,  July  2,  1838,  who  married  > 

. Bell,  and  died  in  May,  1899, 

H  enry  S  Rogers,  (Cn.  87,)  born,  Gi^rgia 
Feb’y  25,  1838,  died  Feb’y  14,  1850, 

David  Me  N air  Rogers.  (Ch.  85, )  born 
in  Forsyth  Co.,  Ga.,  Aug.  17,  1835, 

Robert  M  (or  N)  Rogers,  (Cn.  88,)  l 
born  Oct.  2,  1838 ,  ' 

1  -  }  r 

The  four  child  ren  last  ab^ve  named,  his 
wife,  and  himself  constituted  William’s  family 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Removal  west.  *** 

At  this  point  I  am  minded  to  temporarily  side 
track  Mr.  Ltaine.  and  speak  of  another  matter, 

4  %  Jy  ^ 

which  may  be  considered  of  equal  interest. 

At  p.*  222,  (with  a  reference  to  p.  133,)  of  Part 
I  of  the  19th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  (U.  S.,  1930.)  there  is  an 
account  of  the  ‘enforced  removal’  of  the  Chsro- 
kees  from  Georgia  to  the  (new)  Indian  Territo- 

i  -*  •}  »  ■  i  f 

ty  in  south  western  Ark  ansas,  (from  which,  la¬ 
ter,  they  again  moved  o\/er  into  the  eastern  part 
of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Oklahoma,)  from 
which  I  gather  that  during  the  trip,  (those  who 
had  consented  to  or  decided  to  submit  to,  the 
swindle,  having  voluntarily  g  one  on  ahead,  the 

#  ■  i  >  , 

others  were  being  ‘escorted  out  by-  the  army.j 
many  of  the  Indians  died  and  were  buried  along 

the  road  they  traveled.  Also  that,  according  to 

!  «*  < 
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a  letter  ftitnished  said'Eureau  by  a  Mr;  D.  K. 
Dunn,  cf  Gonafauga,  Tenn.,  (dated  Aug.  16th/ 
1890,)  -  “Just  inside  the  Tennessee  line,  where 
the  Ccin&ssuga  riv«>r  bends  again  into  Georgia, 
is  a  stone- v  eiled  greve,  with  a?  slab  upon  which 
is  en  epitaph  which  .tells  the  story  of  thel  Re¬ 
moval  heartbreak  —  \ 

Sacred  to  the  memory  cf  David  arid  ;  I 
Delilah  A  Me  Nsir,  who  departed 
this-  life  — v  the  fem  er  on  the  15th, 
of  August,  1836,  ar; d  the, ‘latter  pn 
.  ,  the  30th  of  November  1838.  Their  « 

'  *  <  »•  '  ’  «  ..  i  /  . 

,  .  children  be  in  a  members  of  the  Cher 

*  .  -  i.  .  c 

ckee  Nation  and  having  to  qo  with 

•  •-  ^  \  *  r?  j  ~ . }  i 

iheii  people  to  the  West  do  leave 
this  monument  not  only  to  show 
thek  regard  for  their  parents  but  to 
guard  their  sacred  ashes  against  the  *  v“ 
unhallowed  intrusion  of  the  white 
1  *  *  man.  (  J 

McKei  r  was  a  white  man.'  (the  report  contin¬ 
ues,  -  and  this,"  and  the  ethers,  parentheses  are 
n\ir  e ,)  -  (Ch.'U,)  pr  ominent  in  the  Cherokee  Na 
ticn  ;  his  wife  (Ch.  T,)  was  a  daughter  of'the 
chief,  V  enn,  (Cb.  R,)  who  welcomed  the  Morav¬ 
ian  missionaries,  and  gave  bis  own  house  for 
their  use.  'The  cate  (on  the  slab)  dhows  that 
she  (Chief  V  aim’s  daughter)  died  while  the  re¬ 
moval  was  in  progress  ;  -  possibly  while  waiting 
in  the  stockade  camp.”  Wherefore,  since  we 
knew  cf  no  ether  child  of  David  and  Delilah,  it 
is  apparent  that  “their  children”  means  Mary, 
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(Ch.  V,)  Will  iam,  her  husband,  (Ch.  26,)  and 
Their  four  children,  as  at  p.  55  ;  to- wit  :  Albina, 
et  8,  Henry,  5,  David,  3,  and  Robert,  the  baby. 
And  ‘a  dollar  to  a  doughnut’  Uncle  Bill  prepar¬ 
ed  the  epitaph  ! 

But  for  a  really  ‘cuss-provocative’  description 
of  that  Removal  you  should  have  your  Congress 
man  get  you  a  copy  of  the  Opinion  of  tne  Court 
directing  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Western  Cner 
okees  in  their  suit  against  the  United  states, 
(U.  S.  Court  of  Claims,  No.  16,399,  -  Nov.  30tn, 
1891,)  and  an  approval  thereof  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  April.  1893. 

And  now  we  may  return  to  IV! r.  Liaina  ana  his 
further  reminiscing  (‘as  revised  and  amended.  ) 

To-wit  :  — 

■f  -s  • 

Johnson  K.  Rogers  (Ch.  27)  also  was  a  large 
man,  mentally  as  well  as  physically >  Ha  was  a 
lawyer,  and  an  agent  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  - 
spending  about  thirty  years  of  his  life  at  Wash- 
i  iagton,  D.  C.,  largely  in  their  interests,  —  end 
dying  there  about  the  year  1870. 

j. ■  j . , r  > 

Joseph  Rogers,  (Ch.  28.  b.  Ivl a y  23,  1810,  died 
Dec.  26,  1845,)  was  my  grandfather.  (Mot  Mr. 
Laine’s.)  At  the  time  he  was  born,  (in  Georgia,) 
the  present  Mhlton,  £  orsyl'n,  and  Gwinnet  coun 
ties  were  ail  one  county,  (known  as  G  winnett,) 
but  at  the  time  of  his  emigration  west,  (1837,) 
he  was  living  in  Milton  Caunty,  wh'.cn  had  been 
a  part  of  Forsyth,  (see  p,  44.) 

He  married  Hannah  Foster,  (No.  21,  and  see 
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p.  51,)  -  who  was  born  in  South  Carolina ,  Feb’y. 
23,  1810,  and  just  three  months  older  than-he. 

While  still  in  Georgia  they  were  the  parents 
of  Eliza  M  Regers,  (Ch.  38,)  b  April  1,  1829,  — * 
Oscar  Regers,  (Ch.  39,)  b.  March  16,  1831,  — 
Sarah  Jemima  Regers,  Ch.  41,  b  Mar.  4  1  833,  — 
and  Margaret  Caroline  Regers,  (Ch,  43.)  born 
Feb’y.  4,  1835. 

Late  in  the  Spring  (or.  during  the  Summer,) 
of  1837  he  with  his  wife  and  children  left  Mil- 
ton  County,  Ga.,  arid  vith  a  party  of  neighbors 
‘emigrated  west.’  traveling  afoot,  by  horseback, 
by  wager.,  flat  beat,  si  d  howsoever.  Two  of  the 
five  Fester  beys,  (as  st  p.  51,  were  with  the  par¬ 
ty  -  ere  of  them  dying  at  Center,  Mo  ,  and  the 
other  at  Sr i ir  gfield ,  Mo.  Don’t  knew  which 
two.  And  during  that  journey  west  their  son 
John  Regers,  (Ch.  37,)  was  born.  Sept.  15,  1837. 

In  tl  e  Fell  of  thcit  year  be  settled  on  a  part  of 
whist  was  cslled  the  Cherokee  Neutral  Lands,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  what  now  is  the  state 
of  K  ansas,  and  there  improved  a  beautiful  farm 
cf  several  hundred  acres,  at  the  junction  of 
Shoal  Creek  and  Spring  River,  three  miles  west 
cf  the  present  town  cf  Baxter  Springs.  People  of 
to-day  who  can’t  afford  to  own  even  one  acre  of 
land  mayhndignantly  wonder  how  come  that  it 
ever  was  so  that  a  damned  old  Indian  could  be 
1  u c t y  crouch  to  ov*  n  a  h u r  d  re  d ,  or  a  t h ou sa nd 
Vexes  cf  ihe  veiy  best,  (and  it  non  taxable  !)  The 
secret  v.  as  that  he  did  not  actually  own  the 
Land  itself  hut  crly  such  improvements  as  he 
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rtny  have  acquired,  put,  or  ha d  put,  thereon,  — 
and,  by  reason  whereof,  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  use  of  it..  You  couldn’t  (leg  illy)  get  him  off 
the  place  without  paying  him  whatever  he  ask¬ 
ed  for  the  ‘improvements’  and  said  right  of  oc¬ 
cupancy.  And  the  how  of  how  he  got  it  all  was 
like  this  ;  -  since  all  the  land  belonged  to  ail  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  or  nation,  none  of  them 
owned  any  particular  part  of  any  of  it  ;  but  any 
of  them  could  take  possession  of  as  much  as  ha 
could  manage  of  any  part  or  parts  of  it  as  was 
not  already  actually  possessed  and  or  controlled 
by  some  other  member,  -  so  long  as  no  part  of 
his  ‘claim’  or  ‘improvement’  encroached  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  that  or  those  of  soma  oth¬ 
er  member.  These  quarter  mile  strips  between 

improvements  were  for  public  grazing  lands. 

• 

The  town  of  Lowell,  Kansas,  now  covers  the 
site  of  that  old  Joe  Rogers  farm,  as  it  has  for  a- 
bout  75  or  80  years,  -  and  I  still  have  in  my  pos- 
session  a  deed  of  title  to  the  old  family  burying 
ground,  which  can  be  located  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  two  of  that  town’s  main  streets. 

After  their  arrival  at  the  new  home  there  was 
born  to  them,  -  on  Feb’y.  20,  1840,  -  a  daughter, 
Evaline  Rogers,  (Cn.  44.)  and,  on  Janiary  31 

* 

1843,  another,  -  Catherine  Caroline  Rogers,  (Ch. 

!  No.  40.) 

There  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  Heu3e 

I  I 

in  Kansas.  At  least,  the  first  outside  any  of  the 
so-called  cities  or  big  towns  of  those  days,  (and 
they  themselves  then  were  plenty  crude.)  In  a 
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general  way  the  architectural  styles  o£  that  day 

and  such  places  ran  to  leg  cabins  and  shacks. 

\  f 

This  Joseph  Rogers,  (Ch.  28  )  my  grandfath¬ 
er,  vi  as  rated  as  an  educated  men,  ar  cl  had  an 
extensive  scqremtcr.ee  among  men  of  promin¬ 
ence  in  his  time.  One  of  his  intimate  friends 
was  Col.  Stand  W a  i  t  y ,  who  became  famous  as  a 

f 

commander  of  the  Cherokees  during  the  Civil 
War.  (See  pp.  148-  ’50  of  the  Report  cited  at  pp. 
5,  and  £5,  here.  And  it  was  at  his  instance  that 
he  was  absent  from  heme  preparing  for  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Washington.  D  C.,  as  a  delegate  in  the 
interests  of  the  Cherokees  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  -  which  occurred,  following  only  a  brief 
illness,  near  Mavsville,  Aik.,  on  Dec.  26,  1845. 
He  was  buiied  with  military  h on cx s  near  old 
Foit  Wayne,  Ark.,  -  not  at  Dowel,’  end  it  was 
not  immediately  that  the  family  heard  of  it,  as 
at  the  moment  Hannah  was  ‘expectin’  troubles 
cf  another  kind,  for  on  that  seme  night  his  end 
her  last  child  was  born. 

Ei't  here,  again,  mere  from  Mr.  Laine  :  — 

.  Lovely  Rogers.  (Ch.  29  )  went  to  California  in 
flic  early  cays  oi  the  geld  rush  excitement,  And 
for  many  years  as  a  pr<?  specter  and  or  miner  was 
s  ]te  j  r  ately  successful  -  and  otherwise  -  spend¬ 
ing  i  hut  1  b e  modest  fortunes  as  hie  made  them 
and  the.  rnraindu  of  his  days.  And  there  he 
cioc,  Feb  y  )£.  I  807,  aged  8 0<  years,  and  w  a s  bur* 
it  d  at  Mariposa.  Cal.  cn  the  20th,  He  never 
married. 
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J ackson  Rejisrs,  (Ch  30,)  -  p.  43,  -  a^r^d  for 
A  a  d  r  e  w  J  ksc>  rt , "  -  v,v  is  s  ti  1  1  A  t  v  i  nq  i  n  W  hi  teiield 
Co  an  ty  Ge.,  fa  1873,  (but  later  went  out  to  the 
Ch*rok?8  Nation  in  Indian  Ferritv>ry,  now  Okla 
h  o  m  a  w  h  ?  r  e  he  df  ed  -  a  t  C  he  Is  e  a  -  o  a  Ma y  14th 
1899  Ha  Ivad-setved  two  term?  in  theGaorgia 
Lagisl  at  tire.  His  fun»ral  was  largely  attended 
by  many  of  his  old  Confederate  comrades  who 
highly  esteemed  the  virtues  of  old  'Uncle  Jack.* 

i 

H  enry  Clay  Rogers,  (Ch.  33,)  remained  in  Geor 
gia  living  on  his  father’s  old  inomepiace,  (pi  44,) 
(except  for  the  last  few  years  of  His  life,  which, 
ha  spent  at  Chelsea,  (last  above,)  dying  and  be¬ 
ing  buried  there  about  the  year  1836  )  Ha  also 
had  b  ean  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature. 

George  ffl  Rogers,  (Ch.  31,)  died  while  serving 
id  the  Confederate  army  in  the  southwestern 
district.  And  John  P  Rogers,  (Ch.  35,)  emigrat¬ 
ed  to  tne  Choctaw  N  ition,  Indian  Territory, - 
dying  there  in  1885. 

Mary  Rogers,  (Ch.  31,)  eldest  of  old  John’s  3 
daughters,  seams  to  have  bean  (locally,  at  least) 
a  famous  beauty.  She  was  educated  in  North 
Carolina,  “Af  ter  40  years,  ’ 1  (thus  the  Reverend 
Laine)  “the  m a m ary  of  her  sweet  face  haunts 
me  still.  Tne  loveliest  woman  I  have  ever  seen’’ 
She  married  .  McNair',  (Ch.  O,)  who  was  re¬ 

lated  to  the  Me  Nair  charted  as  U,  (p.  52.)  She 
died  about  year  1831,  aged  about  21-23  years. 

‘Forty  years  ago,’  according  to  Laine,  would 
have  been  1833,  when  she  probably  was  about 
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eicht  ren  ,  and  as  David  McN,  had  already  been 
married  to  DdiJah  foiv-abou  t  ten  y ea?  s  and  ss 
ber  elder  brother.  William,  married  David’s  on¬ 
ly  daughter,  that  eliminates  Dave  ;  but  this  (O) 
coulo  have  been  a  brother,  a  r  eph e  v  ,  or  cousin 
of  his.  Koi  ever,  she  left  no  children. 

A  r  n  Chop  el  Rogers,  Ch.  32.)  -  so  named  be¬ 
cause  of  her  fondness  cf  her  father’s  chapel,  or 
church,  (p.  47,)  -  went  West,  married  . Len¬ 

oir,  had  a  daughter  (whose  name  I  have  ‘lost.* 
b>u t  who  it/ e r  r  i e d  3Vf  ?,rion  Roberts.  ~  with  w  h o m 
- 1) e  and  her  rgott/er.  /! q  v.  Chapel  Rogers,  were 
living,  at  Ch  elsea.  Indian  Ter  ,  ijr  to  year  1901, 
when  the  mother  died. 

Cyril  hi©  Rogers  the  your  cert  daughter.  (Ch. 

36,)  —  married  .  . .  Lowe,  —  had  a  son,  (John 

Lowe,)  with  whom  she  was  living,  at  Duluth,  in 
Georgia,  at  the  tir^e  of  hsr  deal  it  :  (1905.) 

i  und  that  (through  oversight)  in  my  chart  I 
nafe  got  sir! own  /inn  C  Regers  dauohter,  nor 
Mar  /on  Roberts  *  nor  Jchn  Lowe.  But  tlye  won¬ 
der  is  not  that  I  have  missed  a  few  so  rr. u ch  as 
that  I  have  re  member*  d  sc  many. 

A  H  these  people  were  useful  and  honored  cit- 
izer/r  of  the  Seuth(east)  arid  (south  )West,  and 
fair  \y  prosperous,  steady-goir  g  folk  who  earned 
all  they  ever  got,  and  generally  got  all  they  had 
earned.  None  of  ’em  was  ever  la  wed  upon,  ner 
baa  th’  j  sw  agin  his  neighbor. 


*  *  *  * 
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The  i. FOSTER  Children 

t  « 

Except  that  oae  of  the  Elijah  Posted  girls  was 
a  principal  factor’ in  the  as tabushltiant  of  that 
part  of  our  ‘third  generation.’  with  wnich  //a 
soon  commence  to  struggle,  and  that  some  of 
his  grandsons  who  did  Heroic  things  ware  cous¬ 
ins  of  my  mo  trier  there  as  no  special  cai/<  herein 
tor  any  extended  account  of  the  rest  of  said  chil 
dren.  But,  *  f  i  > 


(see  p  51  for  Chart  Numbers)  — 

a  >  *  '  •  1  j  *  r  >  •  J  ' 

EiiZi  married  ....  Watts  ; 

Mi  rgaret  married  ..  .  Peyton  -  or  Paydon  ; 

-  3  *  -  __  .  *  / 

XvX eifissa  m  a  t  ried  ....  Ha  vg  6  od  ; 

Catherine  married  ....  Seals,  -  than  Barnwell  ; 

Caroline  naarr  ied  Winn/Cpp  49,  bi)  ; 

Hannah,  (pp.  57.  38.  also  under  Survivors  of 
Joseph  Rogers  -  meirrie  d  Joseph  Rogers,  (28.) 

Twb  of  the  ti/e  boys  want  wait  with  Joseph 
Rogers  fa  1837,  (p,  38  )  Out  as  to  two  of  the  Din¬ 
ers  I  have  no  delta.  However,  —  >  , 


Robari  A.  Foster ,  (Cti.  22,) 


-  was  a  Methodist  minister  ;  emigrated  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  about  1837,  settling  near  Springfield,  but 
later  moving  to  Warredsburg.  He  married  Jane 
Headley,  (Ch.  6o,  )  and  tn-eir  children  were  — 

*«  '*  •.  v 


Armihius  Foster, 

Emory  S.  ,  ”  /  *,  ■ 

Meiville  Ulysses  Foster, 
Morns  Foster, 

Margaret 


Cnart. 

j  i 

4 

*  s 
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Martha  Foster,  Chart,  71 

Marshall  ”  72 

Du ring  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  chaplain  in 
Colonel  Crittenden's  (Seventh  Mo.  Cavalry)  reg 
irrent,  -  in  which  also  were  his  sons,  Major  Em 
cry  S.  Foster,  Captain  Melville  Ulysses  Foster, 
an c  Lieutenant  Morris  Foster  All  four  of  them 
fought  for  the  Union  tmo’out  the  entire  strug¬ 
gle.  Arm  ini  us  was  living  farther  south  during 
that  time,  end  probably  fought  for  the  Confed¬ 
eracy1.  Ht  died  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  several  years 
alter  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  died,  at  Warrens  burg.  (Mo  ,)  about  1865,  - 
his  wife  dy  mg. several  years  later,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Both  w  ere  buried  at  Warre  nsh/j  sg. 

First  Bleed  for  the  Unicn 

On  the  day  cf  Lincoln's  first  election  Marsh¬ 
al]  Foster,  (72.  )  who  was  County  Clerk  of  John¬ 
son  County  ,  Mo.,  was  sitting  ii  his  office  at  the 
coui  thousf  €\X  V\  6i  i  eii sh urc  signing*  or  Having 
just  signed  the  poll-book,  certifying  the  elec¬ 
tion,  v  hex  he  w as  shot  to  death  by  cN  rr  an  r. em- 
ec  Me  Gove  an  ;  thus  becoming  the  first  (at  least 
ir  Mi fsouri)  to  lose*  bp*c  life  in  connection  with 
(events  that  led  to)  tbjf  Civil  V\Jar. 

Emery,  Morris,  and  Mel . 

At  the  famous  battle  of  Lcne  Jack,  ( Mo.f  ’63,) 
th?  major  (Fmury  S..)  was  in  command  of  the 
ferofs  cjppo^ed  to  these  under  the  Confederate 
major,  John  M  Fdw.aids  erd  received  an  al¬ 
most.  fatal  wound.  H.s  brother,  .Morris,  (the 
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lieutenant.)  in  carrying  tha  rtajor  from  afield 

->  # 

himself  .vas  seriously  v  0  a  nded,  -  as  also  was  tne 
captain,  fMulvdU  U, )  -  all  three  in  the  same 
battle.  But  ench  of  them  recovered,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  servlcp  ;  although  after  the  war  w  as 
over  Merris  died  from  -he  effects  of  his  wound. 


f  ♦  'ri  7  7 

Emory 

X  mention  these  r  esters  at  this  place  for  the 
reason  that  as  they  seen  pass  out  of  the  picture 
t h *e r e  is  a  chance  of  -  m y  overlooking  so m a  of 
their  most  interesting  points. 

The  five  boys,  ani  tneir  two  sisters  were  first 
cousins  of  my  mother. 

Emory  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  our  home  in 
St.  Li ou is.  Mo  ,  and  w*  children  came  to  know 
him  quite  well. 

p 

He  was  Public  Printer  for  the  state  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  M(?.  for  one  or  two  terms  just  after 
the  close  ot  the  war,  and  later  was  editor  of  the 
St.  Li  mis  Journal  and  XVrnas,  and  of  other  pa¬ 
pers  in  St,  L  mis  ;  -  and  it  was  during  this  peri¬ 
od  that  he  fougnt  his  celebrated  duel  with  his 
old  enemy  of  Lone  Jack. 


Since  the  war  he  and  M  ij or  Ed  wards  had  been 
friends,  but  some  unpleasant  and  or  unti melv 
allusion  to  old  scores  rekindled  the  spark,  info 
a  roaring  flame  wnicH  demanded  satisfaction 
for  outraged  honors  So,  according  to  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  of  Sept.  5,  1875,  (reading 


from  a  68  year  old  clipping  from  that  paper  still 
in  my  possession,)  they  shot  it  out  between 
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6:00  end  7:00  a.  to  . .  on  Sept.  4,  1875,  five  miles 
noith  cf  Fbckfoid,  (Winnebcgo  county,)  Ill.,  on 
e  scad  leevding  to  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  No  casual- 
tie  s,  but  there  lengthy  ne  w  spaper  reports  of  the 
aff  <2  ir  from  evert  as  fer  away  as  New  York. 

F  or  a  number  of  years  he  was  the  sec-re-ta-ry 
cf  the  Si.  Louis  Board  of  Public  Improvements. 
(I  use  the  word  in  the  masculine  sense,  esteem¬ 
ing  sec-cut-lry  as  but  feminine  end  or  tongue- 
twisted.  j  ,  . 

His  wn fe  was  Jessie  Beele,  (Ch.  76  )  a  Pennsyl- 
vsriait,  end  their  dauch ter 5.  Jessie  Fester,  (Ch. 
SO,)  was  a  talented  \  realist  end  musician. 

f  ,  £  *  *  *  * 

\  Of  the  sisteis,  Margaret,  (Ch.  70.)  married 
Cec  ice  Grove  r  attorney  for  the  Wabash  Rail¬ 
road  at  St.  Louis.  Maltha,  (Ch.  71,)  married 
. Gate  weed. 

4-  ‘  1  j/'J  .*> 

*  *  *  * 

i  .  * 

^  William  ROGERS  Children 

'  v-  £(  continued  from  pp.  57,  and  55) 

-  i  '  rv* 

Following  their  settlement  in  their  new  home 
in  the  West  William  and  Mary  V.  Me  N.  Rogers, 
in  additiort  to  those  heretofore  mentioned,  had 
severs]  other  children .  as  follows  :  — 

Mai y  P. .  Regers,  (Ch.  89,)  b.  Apl.  2,  1841, 
died,  Aug.  12.,  ’69.  >  .. 

William  E.  Regers,  (Ch.  90,)  -  b.  Apl.  9, 
v  1844,  d.  Get.  13,  ’64.  1  “frfjwdp 

Sarah  L.  Rogers,  ,(Ch .  92.)  b.  July  1, 

’  is4b  :  married . Moore. 
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Elizabeth  S.  Regers,  (Cn.  93,)  b.  Oct.  1, 

1846,  d.  Oct.  3,  ’52. j 

John  J.  Regers,  (Oh.  91,)  b.  Jane  25, 

1847,  -  d.  Sept.  21,  '47. 

-  ■  •)  (  •:  *  _  •  .  > 

Augustus  Li.  Rogers,  (On.  94,) 

b.  Aug.  8,  1849. 

Although  it  is  all  o £  33  years  since  I  last  saw 
(2nd)  ‘“cousin  Diva,  ’  (On.  85,)  (tie  and  me  oth¬ 
ers  or  this  group  -  85  to  94  -  being  related  to  my 
mother  in  the  same  degree  as  were  tne  t  osters, 
last  mentioned  -  I  still  remember  whi.  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  inter asti n g  oid  nan.  he  was,  ana  I 
am  indebted  to  him  tor  quite  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  of  considerable  help  in.  ■- h  s 
work.  I  have  called  him  an  old  man.  but  as  I, 
myself,  now  am  three  or  four  years  older  than 
he  was  then  and  am  not  yet  to  any  very  notice¬ 
able  extent  crumbling  perhaps  I  have  done  him 
an  injustice.  But  none  of  us  ever  have  gotten 
actually  old  :  we  just  grin  and  bear  it  tor  69.  70, 
or  SO  years  or  so  then  one  day  get  careless  and 
forget  to  breathe.  Then  someone  says,  “What 
do  you  know  !  Bast  time  I  saw  him  y  w o u Id n  t 
of  thought  anything  like  that. 

Never  did  kno  wwho  he  married,  (or  have  for¬ 
gotten,)  so  have  charted  her  only  as  No.  95. 

Eor  a  long  time  before  our  last  meeting  Dave 
had  lived  at  or  near  ‘a  wide  spot  in  the  road  by 
the  Cherokee  name  of  Coo-y-ah,  which  later  be¬ 
came  a  railroad  small  town  called  Pr /or  Creek, 
(more  recently  just  Pryor,)  Okia.  He  had  two 
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sons,  -  Claude,  and  Lovely,  Rogers,  (114  and  115 
in  the  chart  )  and  two  daughters,  whose  names 
are  blank  spots  in  my  memory,  but  who  are  de¬ 
signated  in  Chart  as  116,  -  117.  They  were  a  very 
intelligent,  well  posted  lot,  and  it  was  my  loss 
not  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  them. 


*  * 


Survivors  of  Joseph  Rogers 
(  continued  iron  p.  60  ) 

Joseph  (grandpa)  Rogers,  (28.)  dying  Dec.  26, 
1845,  left  him  surviving,  his  widow,  Hannah, 
(21,)  and  the  following  named  children  : 


Ehza  M.  Rogers,  (38,) 

ege, 

16 

Cscar  ”  (39,) 

14 

Sarah  Jemima  Rogers, 

(41.) 

12 

Margaret  Caroline 

(43.) 

10 

John  Regers, 

(37.) 

8 

Catherine  Caroline  Rogers 

(40,) 

3 

Joseph  Ann  Rogers, 

(42.) 

0 

(E valine,  (44,)  having  died  Dec.  2,  1842,  at  the 
age  of  2  years. 


All  these  children  were  1/8  Cherokees. 

On  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  he  died  his 
youngest  daughter,  Joseph  Ann  Regers,  as  last 
above,  was  horn  at  the  Shoe!  Creek  farm,  and 
so  named  for  him.  As  a  ch  ild  she  was  always 
either  Jo ,  or  Jo  Ann  -  never  Josephine.  But,  as 
a  young  woman  and  among  intimate  friends 
she  sometimes  compromised  on  Josie  A.  The 
mother,  Hannah,  wa  snot  informed  of  h>s  death 
untii  several  cays  later,  and  I  have  heard  the  in- 
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cident  dramatic  \lly  related  by  Jemima.  herself 
who  then  was  there  and  12  years  old  and  still  a 
competent  witness  even  sixty  years  iater,  -  as 
follows5  :  Hannah,  and  a  neighbor-woman  whof 
knew  of  it,  watched  ths  .embers  of  a  wood  fire 
Upon  the  hearth  at  the  Rogers’  horrtef  each  ab» 
sorbed  in  medications,  -  the  neighbor  tracing 
the  askes  with  the  point  of  her  stick  and  form'-' 
ing  now  and  then  a  letter,  or  a  word  ;  Hannah 
wondering  why  >  Joe  had  ;not  com®  home,  or ‘at 
least  sent  some  massage,  -  the  neighbor,  if  shg 
dared' break  the  newsi  At  last  she  slowly  scrawl 
ed  in  the  ashes  3  short  words,  -  Joe  — is  —  deadi 
Hannah  saw  -  understood,  -  collapsed.  For  in 
those  pesky  times  it  was  no  great  wonder  if  a 
man’s  political  enemies  took  a  notion  to  see  to 
ir£‘  that  he  keptaad  forever  remained  quiet,  and 
as  Joe  is  said  to  have  had  several  such  undesir¬ 
able  acquaintances  some  of  the  family  never 
did  forsake  the  idea  that  Joseph.had.heen  duly 

“accounted  £:>r.”  > 

- 

'  .Mi  rgaret  Caroline  Rogers,  (43,)  died  Apl.  10, 

1849,  .aged  14  yearsr. 

Eliza  M.  Rogers.  (38,)  eldest  of  the  children, 
married  a  William  Harriss  (60:in  Chart,)  and  in 
1849  they  journeyed  overland  to  California  :  but 
the  fatigue. and  exposur.es  of  such  a  difficult  ex¬ 
cursion  resulted  in. 'her  death  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  “the  land  o£  gold”  (and  disappointr 
m  en  t . )  S  ne  w  as  ouned  at  acr  a  men  to,  Cal .  in. 

1850,  -  age,  20-21,  -  no  children.  *  ,  . 

John  Ro  gers,  (37,)  died  June  7,  1832,  aged  15. 
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7.  About  1 853 - 4  Hanr-ah  (F.)  Rogers,  (21,)  mar¬ 
ried  Jonathan  Harris,  (Ch.  No.  64,)  of  Jasper 
County,  Mo.  Oscar  and  Jemima  both  then  in 
their  twenties  and  she  already  married,  3{eft  on¬ 
ly  Catherine,  10.  or  1],  and  Jo  Ann,  8  or  9,  in 
need  of  a  stepfather.  He  died  in  Me  Gee  Coun¬ 
ty,  Kansas,  Oct  15,  1858,  -  and  she,  becoming 
ill  on  the  day  of  his  death,  lived  but  12  days 
thereafter,  dying  on  Oct.  27,  18E8.» 

-  Catherine  Gciolire  Regers,  *'(01..  40,)  born  at 

tbe  old  Shoal  Creek  farm  in  ’43,  -at  the  age  of 
fifteen  (in  1858)  married  Mansfield  R  Seymour^ 
(Ch.  62,)  a  Virginian  and  reputed  to  have  been 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  (times,  place  and 
opinions  considered.*)  They  were  the  parents  of 
a  daughter,  Victoria  Seymour,  (Ch.-.  107,)  who 
also  was  horn  at  the  same  old  hcnneplace  (pr.i58- 
E9,h'Cn  Jam .  31,-1859.  And  there  at  the  greet  age 
of  Eighteen  died  Catherine,  March  18,  1861.  = 

More  Bleed  for  the  Union 

On  the  morning  of  July  10th,  3861.  Seymour, 
'carrying  his  motherless  two  year  old  Victoria 
at  out  the  yard  at  the  homeplace  (which  by  now 
seems  to  have  become  bis,”  or  at  least  left  to  his 

-  r 

'care  a nc  man sgem‘en  t)  was  su i  prised  -by  a  gang 
of  bcider  ruffians  ameng  whom  were  several 
df  his  neighbors  upon  bis  recognition  of  whom 
be  at  first  felt  reassured.  *-Hut  their  views  c on¬ 
ce  i  nii r, g  the  Rebellion  being  of  irreconcilable 
variance  they  constituted  tbe  mselves  bis  judges 

-  oenar  ding  that  be  join  ihem,  surrender  his 

property.  or. forfeit  his  life.  '  ?  r  ' 
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Upon  his  refusal  they  than  ralie/ed  him  of  the 
child,  thrusting  her  into  the  arms  of  a  colored 
slave  girl  who  stood  by,  siezed  and  bound  Say- 

|  mour,  and  marchad  him  off  to  tne  barn  and 
shot  him  to  death.  They  than  ransacked  the 
house,  carrying  away  wnatever  of  value  they 
fancied,  -  (discarding  much  of  that  along  the 
road  as  they  left,  driving  before  them  the  hors¬ 
es  and  cattle.) 

What  el  se  they  may  have  profited  on  this  raid 
(which  included  the  smashing  of  furniture  of 
woods  which  in  our  present  time  would  be  c  >a«; 
sidered  priceless,’  in  their  reckless  search  for 
secret  hiding  places  of  suspected  treasure  )  I 
have  never  learned  :  but  I  have  heard  Jo  Ann, 
(42  )  my  mother,  (then  a  girl  of  15,)  say  that  a 
short  time  before  that  tragedy  she  and  a  young 
girl  pal  of  hers,  on  mischief  bent,  peeking  thro 
a  keyhole,  knothole,  or  crack  of  a  door  ajar  saw 
Seymour  count  a  pile  of  gold  money  amounting 
to  eight  thousand  dollars  :  —  arid  none  of  our 
folks  ever  heard  of  him  having  subsequently  in- 
vested  this  or  any  other  considerable  sum  in 
anything  around  that  part  of  the  country.  In- 
ferentially  -  he  still  had  it  -  they  got  it. 

The  child  Victoria,  was  taken  by  her  fifteen 

»  9 

year  old  colored  nurse,  Martha,  and  her  eleven 
year  old  sister,  Ellen,  to  the  home  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  -  from  which,  (as  next  hereinafter.)  ( 

Jo  Ann  Rogers,  (GK.  42.  and  as  at  p.  68.)  after 
the  death  of  her  mother,  (p.  70,)  lived  partly  at 
the  Shoal  Creek  homeplace  with  her  sister  Ca- 
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thenre  Caroline,  (Seymour,)  and  partly  with 
her  other  sister.  Jemima,  (Ch  41)  now  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Blythe,  at  or  near  Neosho,  in  southwestern  Mo. 
So  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  Catherine  also  be 
ing  now  deceased,  she  was  at  the  home  of  Jem¬ 
ima  -15  or  20  miles  aw&y.  But  upon  hearing  of 
it  she  hurriedly  ‘gat  aboard  Her  horse  and  u n- 
he  sitatingly  and  alone  rocie  through  those  cut¬ 
throats  infested  miles  and  brought  the  infant 
bach  ‘home5  with  her. 

When  we  kids  were  quite  too  young  to  under¬ 
stand  what  sire  was  talking  ebouf  Ma*  now  and 
then  wculd  drcp  a  word  or  two  concerning  her 
‘guardian, ‘  but  I  never  did  get  the  ‘straight’  of 
the  matter  ;  but  having  becom  e  and  for  many 
years  been  more  or  less  expert  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  lew  I  should  say  that  about  then 
wculd  have  been  the  t  i m e  i r$ r  her  to  have  had 
er  e.  But  whet  far,  I  wouldn  t  know.  She  seems 
to  have  bf  tn  able  to  take  care  ci  herself. 

Victoria’s  aunt.  Jemima,  cared  for  her  as  for 
one  of  her  own  children,  but  Jo  P  nn,  also  living 
wilh  her  and  still  attending  school  there,  never 
gave  up  the  idea  that  Vic,’  as  she  later  came  to 
be  generally  called,  was  her  baby  -  even  though, 
curirg  her  school*  teaching  and  visiting-arou nd 
pei  ices,  she  did  still  have  to  leave  the  care  of 
her  to  hei  sister  Yen  see,  in  those  days  every 
member  cfetfery  s elfrespecting  family  consid- 
eied  it  not  cz>]y  his  duty  hi:  t  a  pleasure  to  do 
whatever  he  could  fci  eveiy  other.  So,  shortly 
after  she  mariied  And  became  settled  in  a  ‘per- 
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manent’  home  of  her  own  she  called  for  her  ba¬ 
by  and  took  her  home  with  her  to  ‘raise’  and 
care  for  as  her  own  child.  And  thereafter  and 
until  Victoria  herself  married  was  her  mother 
to  all  intent  and  purpose  even  if  not  in  fact  and 
legally  ;  and  after  that  and  until  she  died  she 
always  was  given  the  same  care  and  affection 
which  her  ‘Aunt  Jo’  gave  her  own  daughters. 

And  she  was  one  gal  whose  loveliness  paid  big 
returns  on  the  investment.  With  a  finished  ed¬ 
ucation,  which  included  a  full  course  at  the  St. 
Louis  Normal  School,  she  became  a  beautiful 
young  woman  of  many  accomplishments,  and 
particularly  ‘well  read,’  as  was  the  saying  of  the 
day.  She,  —  but  hold  on  a  bit  !  this  is  not  the 
novel  which  I  have  always  thought  that  some 
day  I  might  write,  -  just  l‘a  round,  unvarnished 
tale,”  as  Othello  promises  the  duk*  ;  so,  not  too 
Many  boquets  for  any  One  :  All  my  lady  cousins 
were  particularly  nice.  At  about  the  age  of  20, 
(1878,  I  believe,)  she  married  George  W.  Green, 
(Ch.  81,)  who  was,  or  soon  after  became,  one  of 
old  Indian  Territory  ’s  leading  merchants.  They 
lived  at  Vinita,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  GREEN  Family 

Perhaps  I’d  better  not  tackle  this  as  it  strikes 
me  that  Ch.  No.  159,  who  inherited  much  of  her 
mother’s  talent,  might  more  competently  un¬ 
dertake  it.  But.  as  we  said  in  tha  last  half  of 
p.  8,  .  However,  roughly  speaking, - 

Colonel  Thomas  Green,  (W.  in  Ch.,)  married 
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Martha  Wills,  (Ch.  Y.)  of  Lunenburgh  Co.,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  about  the  year  1752  and  their  third  child 
was  Thomas  Marston  Green,  (Ch.  Z.)  born  in 
James  City  Co.,  Ve.,  in  1758. 

This  Thorras  Marstcn  Green  was  a  member 
of  C  ongieEs  from  Mississippi  about  year  1802. 

Now  a  cap  in  my  record.  ~  sq  W'e  proceed  from 
where  we  know  where  we  are. 

Thcrras  Green  (Ch.  73  )  a  descendant  of  said 
last  above  n  entioned  T.  M.  G..  -  born  in  Ohio,  - 
married  Almira  Patton.  (Ch.  74.)  and  they  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  — 

George  W.  Green,  (Ch.  81,)  b.  at  Springfield, 
Mo..  1845,  — 

Andrew  Newton  Green,  (who  married  Mary 

.  and  was  the  father  of  Joseph,  Andrew, 

Ge  orge.  John  and  Mary  (Green,)  (none  of  whom 
ere  shown  in  the  che\rt  .)  (Oversight  :  see  p.  62.- 
chsit  was  made  before  book  was  written.)  — 

Pear 'lie,  (not  Pearl-v.)  Green.)  -  (Ch.  82,)  — 

Martha,  (Mattie.)  (Green,)  Ch.  83.) 

and  Mb ry  Green,  (Ch.  84.) 

Gt?crge  W.  Green,  (81.)  first  married  Lovely 
Jane,  (‘Jennie,  )  Blythe,  (Ch.  101,)  and  they  had 
a  son,  Oscar,  (113,)  who  died  in  infancy.  Later 
he  married  hercomin,  Victoria  Seymour,  (107, 
pp.  70-  73,)  end  they  were  the  parents  of  — 

Palp h  Seymour  Green,  (Ch.  158,)  and  Evelyn 
Victoria  Grserv,  (Ch.  159.)  Victoria  died  at  Ida¬ 
ho  Springs,  Colorado,  September  2,  1886,  and 
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was  buried  at  Springfield,  M<s.  George  died  at 
Wylie,  Colo:,  Dec,  II,  1918,  and  also  wds  buried' 

at  Springfield,  n ear  h er.  ' 

r*  *  f  »  '  t  f  ’  t  .  t  j  ,  '  ,-■* 

Mattie  (83,)  narried  Robert  Rudisil,  anti  they 
b.ad  several  children  -  :>£  whom  I  now  remember 

'  (  .  ^  f  a  \  t  ~T  ^  t 

only  Myra  arid  ti  ;  but  thsse  had  escaped  my 
memory  at  the  time  I  designed  the  chart  -  $o 

rt  >  •  *  **<  ^  i 

are'  not  s h o  v*.  n . 


■»  *  r 


r 

i 


Mary,  (84,)  m  irriad  ....  ...  Ingram,  (  or  Ingra¬ 
ham,  (133,)  and  they  had  a  son,  Baimie,  (I7t),) 
who  died  as  a  very  young  n a n,^ his  father  hkv- 

Vi '  '*  j '  {  i  j  •  '  i  *  1  >  i  *  ■ " 

ing  predeceased  him  a  dozen  or  more  years. 


a  i 


Both  Pearlie  and  Mary  havo  now  p  i3  3e*d  q n  tq 
wellrearned  rewards  for  their  many  ye*ra  >£  pa¬ 
tient,  faithful,  kindly 'adherence, to  the  recipro- 

*  *  \  -  t  iL  *  4 

cal  help-on,,e-an other  traditions  of  the  Grsens,- 

V.  i  t  v 

from  brother  Ge  org?  d p ;v a  to  his  grandchild- 
rert^some  of  whom  at  times  ‘couldn’t  have  done 

r(  /\  \  O  s\ 

without  them.’ 


*  * 


t  r 


Then  There  Was  the  HALLS 


tr 


l 

l 


X  \ 


■r  -M* 


John  C.  Hall.  (Ch.  45.)  was  a  Kentuckian  b. 
about  1785  ;  and  so  was  John  domes,  (Ch.  48,)  al¬ 
so  of  abodt  the  same  vintage.  Don’t  know  that 
they  were  even  acquainted  with' or  ever  saw  each 

r  jj-  -•  \  s 

other  ;  yet;  they  may  have  been  pais,  or  at  least 
neighbor^  :  but  ~  *  :  ;  I  .  1  '  •  1 

-  *  .  -  .  .  J  ; 

Moses  Hall,  (Ch.  47,)  b.  Kentucky,  March  31, 
1810,  a  son  of  said  John  C.  Hall  and  (Ch.  48,  - 

j  >  „  ,  ^  __  j  N, 

whose  name  I  failed  to  get,  married  Frances 
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Jones,  (Ch.  50,)  b.  Kentucky,  Jan.  8.  1815,  the 
daughter  of  said  John  /ones  and  (Ch.  49  )  —  of 
whose  name  also  I  have  no  record. 

They  all  came  to  Missouri  sometime  between 
1840  and  1850. 

Frances  J.  Hall,  (50  )  my  grandmother,  died 
there,  Jan.  29,  1857. 

John  C.  Hall.  (45,)  died  in  Missouri,  in  1858. 

John  Jones.  (48,)  died  theie  /an.  20,  1859. 

M  oses  Hall.  (47.)  rr  y  grar  d fathe r,  died  there 
/an.  24,  1864.  He  had  served  as  a  Union  soldier 
throughout  the  Rebellion,  -  notwithstanding  he 
was  51  when  he  enlisted.  He  and  Frances  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  — 


Willis  Claiborne  Hall, 

Chart, 

51 

James  R.  Hall, 

j? 

52 

John  A.  Hall, 

9  9 

53 

William  Morris  Holl, 

9  9 

54 

Sarah  /.  Hall, 

9  9 

55 

Mary  C.  Hall, 

99 

56 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Hell, 

99 

57 

Eliza  A.  Hall, 

99 

58 

John  F.  Hall , 

9  9 

59 

Willis  C.  Hall,  (51,)  n  y  father,  was  horn  on  a 
farm  (or  maybe  just  ‘cut  in  the  weeds’)  some¬ 
where  between  Lexington  ar  d  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Dec.  23,  1835,  He  came  to  Missouri  a- 
bout  1850,  with  his  parents,  he  being  then  in 
the  neighborhood  cf  fifteen  years  eld. 

As  a  yourg  rr  an  he  was  for  six  years  Dep  u  ty 
Clerk  of  Moniteau  Count}',  Mo.,  of  which  Cali- 
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forma,  Mo.  was  tha  county  seat,  and  of  Bsnton 

Countv.  of  which  Warsaw.  M  o. ,  w  ds  the  county 
*  * 

seat.  At  this  moment  I  haven’t  the  exact  dates 
immediately  available,  bat  it  I  Had  to  do  it  I 
could  Find  them.  So,  roughly,  -  in  ’*5S  he  was 
21  and  in  ’64  he  married  and  was  leaving  that 
part  of  the  c  sun  try.  B  etween  those  dates  was 
the  when  of  that.  A  certain  Oolonel  Howard 
had  been  elected  to  those  offices  ;  but  he,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  devote  His  time  and  talent  to  more 
congenial  pursuits  and  or  interests,  turned  the 
entire  business  over  to  his  younger  assistant  — 
who  perhaps  had  a  greater  liking  for  the  de¬ 
tails  of  that  kind  of  work  (which  included  pro¬ 
bate  and  civil  masters  in  both  tine  County  and 
district  courts.  And  you  may  believe  it  or  not 
but  some  thirty  years  later  the  same  darned 
thing  happened  to  me  rle  was  admitted  to  the 
bar’  -  either  at  California  or  Warsaw  -  and  prac¬ 
ticed  law  in  that  section  tor  several  years. 

At  Warsaw  he  met  Joseph  (or  Jo)  Ann  Rogers, 
(Cn.  42,  and  see  pp.  68-73,)  who  then  was  teach¬ 
ing  school  in  tnat  to  wn  and  had  lodgings  at  the 
home  of  the  same  family  with  whom  he  was 
quartered.  And  so,  they  were  married,  each  to 
the  other,  and,  -  etc.,  a  long  time  thereafter.  , 

Within  the  next  few  years  after  their  marri¬ 
age  they  located  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  where  for  a- 
bout  twenty  yeare  he  was  more  or  less  success¬ 
ful  in  the  real  estate,  stock  speculating,  furni¬ 
ture  and  hotel  businesses,  through  which  his 
family  was  kept  well  supplied  if  not  with  the 
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very  best  of  everything  at  least  with  as  much  or 
as  good  as  most  people  then  had.  At  any  rate  I 
know  that  Ma  included  among  her  treasures  a 
grand  piano,  diem  ond  earrings  and  a  sealskin 
coat  and  freguen  tly  attended  the  operas,  and 
that  w  e  children  ail  were  well  fed,  clothed  and 
schooled. 

They  both  dived  for  ‘the  present,’  and  liked  it, 
and  were  liked  fcr  it.  Hence,  like  a  lot  of  oth¬ 
er  good  livers  and  cheeiful  spenders,  he  accum¬ 
ulated  no  greet  (ncr  e  ven  modest)  surplus  cash 
or  other  worldly  goods  egai?  st  the  coming  rainy 
day,  -  about  ?which  he  could  not  be  bothered  so 
long  as  there  was  sc>  much  sunshine.  But  they 
had  a  lot  of  fun  and  a  host  cf  friends. 

c  In  his  latter  days  he  spent  a  few1  years  as  an 
all  round  general  merchandiser  down  in  old  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  but  a  nervous  prostration  sent 
him  back  to  St.  -L*  where,  after  a  general  break¬ 
down  illness  lasting  a  year  or  more  he  died,  on 
Jan.  13,  1895.  (age,  59  yrs.,  3  wks.)  He  was  one 
q£  the  oldest  rnenvbers  of  Red  Cross  Lodge  No.  54 
Kniahts  of  Pythias,  e  rid  w  as  buried  bv  them  in 

w  h  *  *  *  <*  *  A  }  ~  * 

their  lot  in  Ipelje fountain©  Cemetery  at  St.  ju. 

'  -  After  the  vnecb  oi  his  hotel  business- we  four 
children  by  then  practically  “on  cur  cwn’  ’-Ma 
tcgk  uip  ntvspcxper  reporting  and  correspond¬ 
ence-  -  ,wci  king  es  society  reporter  for  St.  Louis 
dailies  - &int<*r r\i pi <*d  f  omewliet  by  her  having 
the  Celt  of  rvn  invalid  husband.  She  W6S  a  very 
\$cll  i(*cc!  won  an  end  did  a  let  cf  research  work 
in  the  libraries  cf  £t  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other 
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large  eastern  cities,  -  and  was,  in  fact,  inspira- 
tio  n  for  this  idea  upon  which  I  ana  now  work¬ 
ing,  and  left  many  of  these  notes  for  <me  to  re¬ 
vise.  classify  arrange,  embellish.  -  or  abolish. 

She  died  at  Vmita  Indian  Ter. ,  Apl.  IQ,  1907, 
(age,  61  vrs.,  4  1/2  mos.,)  twelve  years  after  his 

death. 

They  were  the  parents  of  — 


Willis  Oscar  Hill,  Ch.,  109 

James  Eugene  Hall,  ”  110 

Jessie  Mae  Hall,  ”  111 

B1  anche  Evelyn  Hall,  ’12 


each  a  one  sixteenth  Cherokee. 


*  4s  SjS  * 


Now,  in  the  matter  of  being  a  fullhiood  or  a 
part  blood  Cherokee  (or  anything  else)  there  is 
or  may  be  quite  a  difference,  -  or  none  at  all,  - 
to- wit  :  prior  to  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago 
th  ere  may  have  been  alt  kinds  of  people  in  the 
world,  but  among  their,  all  only  the  Jews  were 
smart  enough  to  make,  and  3&  ;ep,  a  proper  rec¬ 
ord  ;  and  They  say  that  since  the  Flood  we  all 
are  Ja  ws  :  that  if  the  Semites,  or  descendants  of 
Shern  are  Jews  then  so  era  the  Aryans  -  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  his  brother,  Japheth.  (Memo,  for 
Hitler  :  either  they  are  liars  or  crazy.)  So,  we  all 
are  a  mixture  either  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
what  matters  most  is  What  one,  individually,  is 
rather  than  how  come  he  got  that  way. 

Except  that,  among  the  Cherokees  there  was 
this  difference  :  they  were  the  owners  of  vast 
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areas  of  uri surveyed  lards,  (re  40,  160  or  640  acre 

*  d 

parcels,  but  “a.31  in  ore  piece,”)  and  had  mill- 

_ 

iors  in  the  bank  or  due  end  or  coming  tc  them 

-  '  '•  *  i  i  t  I.  I  ‘ 

from  the  government  for  other  Jar  ds  which  they 
had  sold  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites,  and 

•4  fr.[.  s 


which  would  cue  day  be  equally  divided  among 
them  upon  a  per  capita  basis  :  (all  the  property 
to  all  the  people  ;  and  each  full,  half  queiter  or 


eighth,  etc.  blood  to  receive  the  sari' e  share  o£.it 


as  would  any  of  the  others.  A 


And  because  of  such  prospects  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  white  men  to  seek  Cherokee  brides  who 
were  not  too  much  Injun  :  hut.  even  fullbloods 
where  the  vcurcc  r  and  or  Letter  looking  girls 
would  not  have  them. 

A-  •- 


,  The  white  man,  contrary  to  a  current  super- 
stition,  was  not  thereby  adopted  and  made  a 
member  of  the  tribe  or  nation,  nor  entitled  1 6 
any  such  shares.  Socially  he  wes  only  the  hus- 
band  of  Coo-chee-aa-lee-cha,  (or  as  a  case  might 
be,)  just  es  among  the  whites  she  might  be  on¬ 
ly  the  Wif«t  of  MISTER  so-and-so.  But,  pend- 

*  ‘  ^  v  r  *  -  i  \  %  j  7  4  ; 

mg  such  possible  distribution  (which  eventual¬ 
ly  was  actually  made)  could  enjoy  the  use  and 

-  -*•  •**  ^  -  U  '■  I  £  *  ‘  - 

profits  of  1  he  land  claimed  in  the  name  of  the 
Indian  wife.  (See  pp.  18  E9.)  If  there  were  sev- 
eral  children  of  the  marriage  he  could  have  one 
<whale  of  aufarrri^  or  a  number  of  smaller  farms, 
one  or  more  for  each  (and  all  for  nothing.) 

1  «.\  *  /  ,  i  *  -  * 

Under  the  Indian  system,  -  (every  cow  knows 
her  c w n  calf  even  though  the  bull  may  be  in 
doubt)  the  ‘blood  ratio’  was  reckoned  with  par- 
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ticular  reference  to  the  mother,  the  main  point 
being  How  much  Indian -not  how  much  white, 
(which  itself  near!  /  always  was  a  mixture  of  Ir¬ 
ish.  Scotch  English,  French,  etc.)  The  child  of 
a  fullbiood  mother  and  a  fullblood  father  is,  of 
course,  also  a  fullbiood  ;  but  it  eihar  of  the  par¬ 
ents  is  an  ‘all  white’  (and  not  part  Indian,)  the 
child  j s  a  half-breed.  The  child  of  a  half  bread 
mother  and  a  white  father  is  a  guarterblood,  — 
and  children  of  a  guarterblood  mother  and  a 
white  father  are  eighths.  And  so  on,  down  to 
sixteenths  thirty-seconds,  etc.  It  works  out  the 
same  as  to  either  parent,  except  that  in  case  of 
dispute  ‘mother  always  knows  bast.’ 

But  sometimes  there  ware  complications  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  children  of  my  mother,  (who 
was  an  eighth,)  are  sixteenths,  whiie  those  of 
her  sister,  also  only  an  eighth,  ara  more  Indian 
than  their  mother  was  ;  —  each  being  a  three- 
sixteenth,  unless  I  am  mistaken  as  to  their  fa¬ 
ther  having  been  a  quarter  blood.  And  I  m  sure 
of  th  at,  because  I  have  seen  and  knew  him.  But 
it  made  no  particular  difference  as,  at  the  pay¬ 
off,  we  each  and  all  drew  the  same  amounts. 

The  importance  of  being  sure  is  that  if  you 
don’t  really  ‘belong’  you  are  not  enrolled,  and 
if  riot  on  the  rolls  you  do  not  sl^are  in  the  dis¬ 
tributions.  The  government  gave  the  Chero- 
kees  no  rations,  and  paid  them  no  annuities, 
only  Interest  on  money  it  Owed  them. 


»:  *  *  * 
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Now,  back  to  and  continuing  from  p.  76,  — 
more  concerning  these  Flails  : 

"  Uncle  Jim  " 

James  R.  Hall.  (Ch.  52,  and  p.  76.)  b.  May  29, 
1840,  also  ©  Kentuckian,  was  my  Ur.cle  Jim  and 
about  the  first  real  soldier  in  uniform  I  had  ev¬ 
er  seen.  We  were  pals  when  1  was  abcut  five. 

He  had  been  only  one  of  ‘the  rank  and  file’  — 
(Gen’l.  A.  J.  Smith’s  regiment,  Missouri  Infan¬ 
try,)  but  had  been  in  s  number  of  battles,  serv¬ 
ing  through  to  the  end  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
successfully  dodging  such  shot  and  or  shell  as 
may  have;  been  intended  for  him  or  others  in  his 
various  vicinities. 

After  the  war  he  located  at  cr  near,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  where  he  died  -  in  the  4 18-nineties, *  - 
and  where  his  wife,  -  my  Aunt  Sarah,  (Ch.  79,) 
whem  I  do  net  remember  having  ever  seen  and 
of  whose  madden  nam  e  I  have  no  ether  record - 
also  died  abcut  the  year  1915. 

Their  chi  Icier  .  two  boys  and  three  girls  first 
cousins  cf  mine  where  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw, 
were  - 

Harry  Hall.  (120.)  who  did  something  m  con¬ 
nection  with  Wcrlc  War  I  telegraphies  and  Bert 
Hall,  (121.)  who  became  an  ace  flyer  during  the 
same  eia,  and  who  -  (I  believe  it  to  be  the  same 
Bert)  afterwards  received  frequent  newspaper 
menticn,  good  cr  r~4ot  eg  good,’  according  to 
who  was  writing,  —  and  why.  A rjd  Jessie,  (122,) 
Cora,  (123.)  and  Teddy,  (124,)  Hall.  Who  they 
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all  (or  any)  married,  and  what  children  they 
may  have  had,  I  do  not  kno.v. 

John  A.  Hall,  (Ch.  53,)  p.  75,  h  Sept.  23,  1834. 

John  F.  Hall,  (Ch.  59,)  p.  75,  b.  Jan.  9,  1853, 
in  Missouri,  and  settled  n^ar  Tipton,  Mo,  as  a 
farmer.  Nothing  further  as  to  said  John  A.,  - 
who  was  born  in  K  entucky,.  Presume  he  died 
in  childhood  :  there  would  have  been  no  sense 
in  having  two  Johns  in  tne  family  at  the  same 
time.  Yet  he  could  have  com*  to  Mo.  with  the 
others,  and  lived  there  until  just  bafore  John  JP. 
was  born.  I  wouldn’t  know. 

William  Morris  Hall,  (Ch.  54.)  b  Ky., 

Dec.  25,  1837,  -  died  in  California,  Sept. 

16,  1869.  Age,  25. 

Sarah  J.  Hall.  (55  )  b.  June  2.  1843.  (most 
likely  in  Ky,)  married  a  Mo.  farmer,  - 
(name  of  Carter,  (?) 

Mary  C.  Hall,  (56.)  b.  Aug.  8,  1845,  (most 
likely  in  Ky.,)  married  a  Mo.  farmer,  - 
(name,  of  Kelley,  (?) 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Hail,  (57,)  b.  Jan.  4,  1848, 
died  Sept.  13,  1858  (Age,  10.) 

Eliza  A.  Hall,  (58,)  b.  Mar.  24,  1830,- 
married  — ? —  and  they  went  to  Nebraska. 

Moses  Hall,  (47,)  after  the  death  of  Frances, 
(50,)  married  - -? — ,  (Ch.  75,)  and  their  child¬ 
ren  were  Elizabeth  Hall,  (96,)  b.  May  24,  1861, 
and  Leonidas  M.  Hall,  (97,)  b.  Dec.  29,  1863. 
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rr A  un  t  Jemima  " 

Sarah  Jemima  Regers,  (Ch.  41,  and  see  pp.  58, 
68,  70,-72,)  was  bern  in  Georgia,  Mar.  4,  1 833,  in 
Milton,  Forsyth,  cr  Gwinnett  (whichever  was 
its  name  at  that  time)  county.  See  p.  44.  She 
came  west  With  the  family  and  in  1849,  being 
then  sixteen,  married  James  Chastir.e  Blythe, 
Ch.  63,)  c*  member  of  a  well  know  n  and  prosper¬ 
ous  Tennessee  family  end  somewhat  more  of  a 
Cherokee  than  she.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  he  w  as  shout  q  u  sr  t  ei  blood.  At  any  rate 
her  child  z  en  were  severe!  degr  ef  s  more  Indiany 
than  were  those  of  her  brother  and  cr  sisters, 
who  were  cf  the  seme  c  e  c  i  c  e  es  she. 

Together  they  thrived  end  prospered  in  S.  E. 
Kar.s.,  £.  W.  Mo.,  and  N  E.  Indian  Territory  ; 
hut  after  their  children  were  fairly  well  grown 
they  separated,  -  end  so  remained  to  the  end  ; 
although,  in  their  letter  days  they  mended  the 
quarrel,  (whatever  it  may  have  been,)  and  be¬ 
came  rec on ci led  .  —  except  that  they  never  lived 
together  again. 

He  died  si  Bar 1 3e s ville,  Okla.,  Dec.  24,  1906,  at 
the  see  of  82.  He  was  one  cf  the  oldest  Masons 
in  the  state  and  was  honored  end  respected  by 
all  who  knew  and  understood  him. 

But  I  say  ‘Oklahoma,  and  ’the  state,’  pre¬ 
maturely.  Oid  Indian  Territory,  which  includ¬ 
ed  the  Cherokee  Katicn.  was  first  divided  into 
tv/ o  parts,  the  western  portion  becoming  the 
Terriiczy  of  Oklahoma,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
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16th  of  Nov.  1937,  that  both  'units  1  as  one  be- 

^  ^  •—  '  7 

came  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

\  >  x  \  i  \ 

She  was  h  worn  in  of  a  fine  intelligence  whose 
sound  advice  and  good  judgment  were  much 

4~* 

sought  and  reliad  upon,  for  she  was  as’wall  post 
ed  oh  the  affaire  of  har  country  as  Were  mo'st  of 

<  ,  ,  _  jk 

the  better  informed  men  of  her  time  ;  arid  be- 

>}’ 

ing  abl  e  to  see  further  ahead  or  remember  fur¬ 
ther  back  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  heV  as 
generally  there  was  but  one  result  :  sooner  or 
later  the  disputant,  would  sheepishly  ccrm^  bapk 
and  agree  with  her  that  she  was  right  ;  or,,  ,send 

i  '  *  *  r  ■** 

his  admission  by  a  mutual!}'  friendly  messenger 

i  ■  *  •  ►  * 

-I  At  one  time,  and  for  quite  a  while,  she  was 
the  matron  at  the  Cherokee  Male  Seminary  at 
Tahlequah,  C.  N.,  Ind.  Ter.,  (the  Ch  erokee,  Na¬ 
tion’s  capital.)  -  whera  ska  “mothered”  many 

~  f  <1  1  >'  =  A  t  *  i  i  .  W 

th  en  apgarently  insignificant  young  Cnerokae 

♦.  *  .  ■  * 

gentlemen  -  who  in  later  years  deceived  their 

.“•'V  *  l 

countrymen  by  becoming  prominent  attorneys, 
judges;  bankers,  and  even  Congressmen  and  or 
United  States'  Senators.  From  this  period  dates 
her  pppular  out  of- the  family  nickname,  ‘Aunt 
Jemima,’  which  was  generally  and  endearingly 
used  in  speaking  to  or  of  her  by  many  Cherokee 
boys  (and  girls)  otherwise  in  no  'way  related  to 
her.  Sne  was  a  staunch  Christian1  whose  mahy 
charitable  aots  and  just  decisions  were  long  re¬ 
membered.  and  died,  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church,  at  Viriita.  Okla.,  Jan.  2,  1910,  mourned 
and  beloved  even  by  many  who  had  had  occas- 
sons  to  differ  with  her.  (77.)  1  1  -  * 
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The  children  of  James  C.  and  Sarah  J.  Blythe 
were  — 

Oscar  Blythe,  Chart,  No.  100 


Lovely  Jane,  or  Jennie,  Blythe,  101 

Elizabeth  M.  A.  Blythe,  1G2 

Catherine  Joseph  Ann  (Jo,)  Blythe,  103 
Am  arid  a  Hannah  Blythe,  104 

Fannie  Enicrj?  Blythe,  105 

Ellen  Howard  Blythe,  106 

*  *  * 


Cscar  Rcgeis,  (Ch,  39,  and  see  pp.  58,  68,)  sole 
surviving  sen  cf  Joseph  Rcgeis,  (28,)  (except  the 
boy,  John,  who  died  at  IS,  in  ’52,)  and  brother 
o£  Jemima,  last  above,  married  Josephine  El¬ 
mira  Bowlin,  (Ch.  61.)  of  Tennessee,  (Sept.  20, 
1854,)  and  their  children  were  — 

Joseph  Regers.  (98  )  and  Alice  Gray  Ro- 
eis,  (99.) 

As  a  second  wife  he  married  Queen  Me  Bade, 
(Ch.  108.)  a  efiuebter  of  John  and  Sally  Truden 
Me  Dad  e  :  and  Their  children  were  — 

Athelstan  Rogers,  (118,  b.  La  Clede  coun¬ 
ty.  Me..  Nov.  14,  1867,  and  Pope  Rogers. 
(Ch.119.) 

Pope  died  in  early  childhood,  -  but  Athelstan 

married  Jasie  . ,  (168.)  and  they  had  three 

or  feui  children,  c£  whose  nsrr.es  I  seem  to  have 
lost  ell  rtcoxd.  Chart  shows  them  as  177,-  *78 
79,  and  180.  His  wife  died  while  the  children 
all  weie  quite  young,  but  I  have  lost  all  trace  of 
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‘Ath’  since  he  and  the  children  headed  sou  th 
for  Texas,  about  190S  or  ’06. 

Oscar  Rogers  became  a  well  known  physician 
and  surgeon,  locating,  eventually,  at  Roll  a,  Mo. 
but  practicing  over  a  large  territory,  wherein 
visits  o£  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  were  not  of 
unusual  occurence.  He  was  a  man  o:  a  strong 
mind,  had  a  splendid  education,  and  of  except¬ 
ional  prominence  both  in  and  aside  from  his 
profession.  He  had  divorced  Elmira,  -  or  she  di¬ 
vorced  him,  -  and  he  died  about  the  year  1870.  i 

*  *  *  * 

Jemima's  Children 

Oscar  Blythe,  (103,)  died  in  infancy. 

Lovely  Jane  Blythe,  (Jennie,)  (101,)  married 
George  W.  Green,  (p.  74,)  and  died  shortly  af-, 
ter  th  e  death  of  her  infant  son,  (Oscar  Green,-. 

Ch.  113.) 

Eliza  M.  A.  Blythe,  (102,)  b.  Feb.  10,  1850,  -  d. 
Apl.  13,  1879,  -  h id  married  John  A.  Foreman,  a 
Cherokee  who  was  more  sp  than  she  ;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  her  mother  her  children  would  be 
more  Oherokee  than  would  those  of  neij  sisters. 
John  A.  Foreman’s  chart,  no.  is  127,  and  their 
children  were  — 

Minnie,  John,  Stephen,  Alex,  and  Mary  Eliza 
!  (Foreman,)  (chart  numbered  139,-  43,-  41,-  42 
and  143,  respectively,  all  of  whom  died  m  early 
childhood.  —  and 

Ella  Foreman,  (144,)  and  Josie  Gertrude 
Foreman,  (145.) 
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Catherine  Joseph  Ann  Blythe,  (generally  just 
Jo,  -  cr  Jcsie,)  (Ch.  1(3,  ar  d  p.  86,)  first  married 
a  Dr.  Lu ther  S.  Arnold.  (128,)  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter  was  Jennie  Olive  Arnold,  (Ch.  162.)  This 
marriage  was  of  but.  short  duration,  lasting  on¬ 
ly  until  either  j  ust  a  short  time  before  or  short¬ 
ly  after  Jennie  was  born. 

a 

:Jo  was  quite  young  in  these  days  and  rated  as 
another  of  the  family’s  prize  beauties.  (Laugh, 
if  you  like,  aria  that’s  the  way  this  strikes  you, 
but  there  Wue  several  cf  t!  em.)  She  spent  con 
siderabie  time  at  cur  he  use,  but  just  now  I  am 
a  trifle  confused  as  to  v  hither  it  uss  §s  a  mem 
ber  of  the  family  (like  Vic,  -  p.  72)  or  because  of 
her  frequent  visits  to  be  with  her  cousin  as  they 
were  about  the  same  age  and  still  ‘in  school* 
and  life  at  Vinita  no  doubt  anything  but  gay 
enough  fer  such  a  team.  And  ‘Ma’  herself  had 
only  ‘just  turned  thirty,’  so  they  were  a  trio. 

But  Fate  still  had  another  hard  knock  for  her 
fcef  ere  it  wouid  turn  and  tHen  d.o  more  for  Her 
th  an  it  had  yet  dene  for  all  the  others  of  the 
family  by  giving  her  a  rich  husband  and  to  her 
daughter  even  a  richer  one  than  he. 

So,  within  a  few  years  thereafter  she  married 
Frank.  H.  Cass,  (Ch.  163  )  end  they  had  a  son, — 
Biuce  AJonzc  Cass  (G  h  .  164,)  w*ho,  I  believe,  be¬ 
came  an  initial  twister  and  signed  his  name  as 
A.  B.  Cass.  This  Frank  Cass  and  a  brother-in- 
law;  of  his  named  Arch  P.  Goodykoontz  while  on 
a  cattle  buying  trip  had  camped  for  the  night 
near  a  piace  called  Red  Fork,  in  the  old  Sac  and 
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Fox  Indian  Agency,  (a  few  miles  southwest  of 
the  present  Sapulpa.  Okla.)  And  there,  that 
night  and  as  they  slept  both  were  murdered  by 
two  ‘niggers,’  (nepross  wouldn’t  have  done  it,) 
who,  believing  that  they  must  ba  carrying  a  lot 
of  money,  had  followed  them  with  felonious  in¬ 
tentions.  As  both  victims  were  well  known  and 
very  popular,  and  their  fates  greatly  deplored, 
there  was  a  sensational  hunt  for  the  culprits, 
and  quite  a  lot  of  newspapar  publicity.  The  two 
were  soon  caught,  -  still  wearing  some  of  the 
clothing  and  exhibiting  articles  of  personal  ef¬ 
fect  known  to  have  balongad  to  their  victims. 

Tney  were  hanged,  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Court 
at  Wichita  Kans.  This,  to  my  best  recollection 
happened  within  a  year  or  two  just  before  or 
just  after  1835.  I  was  in  Vinita  in  ‘89  and  very 
little  or  nothing  was  then  being  said  about  the 
matter.  Tney  had  begun  to  forget  it  (?) 

Several  years  later  Jo  married  G  aorga  B.  Keel¬ 
er,  (Oh.  2D8,)  a  leading  business  man  of  Bart¬ 
lesville,  Okla  ,  and  prominent  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industries  of  the  ‘c;arly  days,  -  and  for  several 
years  enjoyed  real  happiness  and  much  pros¬ 
perity.  She  died  at  Bartlesville  Dec.  1st,  1915, 
and  he  also  died  tkare  about  15  years  later. 

Amanda  Hannah  Blythe,  (Ch.  104  )  married 
Arch  P.  Gooiykoofitz,  (On.  123,  and  p.  83,)  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  M  aiirico,  (154,)  George, 
(155  )  and  Bertha  (153)  Goodykoontz,  who  all 
died  in  early  cnildhood.  -  and  of  Frank  Alfred 
Gooiykaoatz,  (Ch.  153  )  and  Pearl  Ethel  Goody- 
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kocnlz,  (Ch.  157.)  She  lived  most  of  her  life  in 
the  Cl  ierokee  Nation,  old  Indian  Ter.,  dying  at 
or  near  Sspulpa.  Okla.,  about  1928.  Without  her 
big  house  of  the  open  door  up  on  the  h i  11 5  her 
hospitality  and  ambition  for  ‘seeing  to  it"  that 
the  party  loving  youngsters  never  lacked  a  place  * 
of  assembling  for  a  good  oldfashioned  good  time  If 
the  younger  generation  cf  her  time  and  vicinity 
could  scarcely  have  survived  (as  happily  as  they 
did.)  I  knew  :  I  was  there. 

Ellen  Howard  Blythe.  (Ch.  1C6,)  married  Wil-  ] 
liam  Wallace  Miller,  (Ch.  130,1  an  Indian  Terri-  ■ 

'  i 

torv  merchant  (of  and  at  Vinita)  who  was  wide- 
ly  and  popularly  known  almost  altogether  as 
“Willie”  Miller.  Their  child  ren  were  —  I 

Roy  W.  Miller,  (Ch.  165,) 

Howard  Kenneth  Miller,  (Ch.  166,) 

Alta  Ray  Miller,  (Ch.  167.)  j 

Willie  died  Mar.  31,  1919,  -  (unless  I  am  mis-  j 

taken  in  my  recollection  cf  a  lost  memorand-  ' 
urm)  -  at  their  home  in  Bartlesville,  but  Ellen 
is  still  living  there  and  triumphantly  rounding 
out  a  long  and  useful  life,  which  already  has  ex-  : 
ceeded  the  duration  of  that  of  any  other  person 
mentioned  in  these  pages.  She  was,  and  prob¬ 
ably  still  is,  interested  in  various  humanitarian 
anc  benevolent  projects,  and  in  the  election  of  j 
1924  lacked  but  a  few  votes  of  winning  a  seat  in 
the  state  legislature  :  pretty  aood  considering 
that  she  was  not  a  regular  politician  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  familiar  with  some  cf  the  tricks  of  that 
trade,  -  or  too  nice  a  gal  to  play  them. 
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And  Fannie  Emory  Blythe,  (On,  105,)  marrlad 
Lemuel  Waltar  Marks,  (Ch.  123.)  most  gonarly 
known  as  Waltar  L.  Marks,  a  stockman  and  far¬ 
mer  of  cons  derable  importance  in  old  Indian 
Territory.  There  chhildren  were  — 

Albert  Blythe  Marks,  (Oh.  191,) 

Walter  Roscoe  Marks,  (Ch.  192,) 

Majora  Mason  Marks,  (Cn.  193.) 

Walter  died  Mar.  28,  1924.  but,  29  years  later, 
Fannie  is  still  living  at  their  old  Vinita  home. 

*  *  *  * 

Survivors  of  Oscar  Rogers 

Joseph,  (or  Joe,)  Rogers,  (Gh.  93,)  son  of  Os¬ 
car  Rogers,  (Ch.  39,  and  p.  83,)  married  v  ictoria 
.Martin,  (Ch.  132  )  a  1  /16th  Cherokee,  (same  as 
he.)  She  was  a  d  aughter  of  Richard  L.  Martin, 
and  I  never  would  have  suspected  him  of  being 
more  than  an  eighth  ;  but  if  his  wifa  (whom  I 
did  not  know)  was,  then  Joe’s  children  could 
have  been  as  much  Cherokee  as  their  grandpa 
was.  Or  even  more.  They  were  — 

Joseph  Rogers,  (171,)  Oscar  Rogers,  (172,) 

Martin  Rogers,  (173,)  Robert  Rogers.  (174,) 

Guy  Rogers,  (175,)  Ruth  Alice  Rogers,  (176.) 

When  the  children  were  quite  young  the  fam¬ 
ily  lived  at  Vinita,  and  Adair,  Indian  Ter.,  but 
later  they  scattered,  to  Muskogee,  Tulsa,  Ark¬ 
ansas,  -  and  one  of  the  boys  ‘joined  the  navy.* 

There  was  a  divorce,  and  Joe  remarried.  The 
name  of  his  second  wife  is  unknown  to  me,  so 
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she  is  charted  ordv  as  XXX.  Joe  died  in  Okla- 
homa  shout  the  year  1017  but  up  to  about  ten 
or  twelve  ytars  ago  Victoria  wss  living  at  Tulsa, 
Okie.,  and  one  of  the  boys.  (Joe,  -  a  druggist,  I 
believe,)  was  living  there  with  her. 

Joseph  Rogers,  (171,)  (p.  91.)  married  Nellie 
James,  (211.)  I  think  he  is  that  Tulsa  druggist. 


Oscar  Rogers,  (172,)  married . . . ,(212.)  He 

is  the  one  who  went  to  the  navy. 

Martin  Rogers,  (173,)  married  .  (213,) 

Thsir  daughter  w&s  Eva  Rogers,  (217.) 

Robert  Regers,  (174,)  marr.ed  . ,  (214,) 

Guy  Regers,  (175,)  married  . ,  (216.) 


Ruth  Alice  Rogers,  (176.)  married  Vernon  Pur- 
lee,  (216.) 

t:  sje  *  * 

Alice  Gray  Rogers,  Cb.  99.  and  p.  86,)  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Oscar  Rogers,  (Ch.  39.)  married  Charles  A. 
Bantley,  (Ch  .  125,)  a  Missouri  merchant  operat¬ 
ing  principally  at  Lebanon,  Mo.  In  1876,  when 
they  were  on  their  way  to  visit  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  they  stopped  at  our 
house  and  insisted  on  taking  her  “Aunt  Jo,” 
(my  mother,)  with  them,  and  giving  her  a  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  glorious  vacation  at  their  expense. 

Alice  died  Sept.  11,  1882,  and  he  July  22,  1912. 

Su  rving  them  were  these  their  children  — 

Oscar  Bantley,  Ch.  135 

Charley  Bantley,  ”  136 

Rose  Bantley,  ”  137 
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Beryl  (or  Burle)  Bantley,  Ch.  138 

(  usually  called  Barlie  ) 

Oscar  Bantley,  (Ch.  135,)  married  Laura  May¬ 
er,  (Ch.  186,)  and  at  last  reports  they  were  liv¬ 
ing  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Charley  Bantley,  (Ch.  136,)  married  Matilda 
Louise  Mush,  (Ch.  187,)  an  Illinois  girl,  and 
they  have  a  daughter,  -  Marjorie  Alice  Bantley, 
(Ch.  195.) 

Rose  Bantley,  (Ch.  137,)  married  Edwin  May¬ 
er,  (188,)  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ten  years  ago  they 
were  living  in  or  near  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Their  children  ware  — 

Alice  Elizabeth  Meyer,  (224,)  who  died  at  age 
of  seven  yeare. 

Dorothy  Bantley  Meyer,  (225.) 

Elinor  Louise  Meyer,  (226.) 

June  Edwin  Meyer,  (227.) 

Helen  Rosa  Me yer,  (228.) 

Meyer  formerly  was  an  actor,  and  played  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  several  celebrated  dramas  of 
considerable  popularity  in  their  days,  to-wit 
Dairy  Farm,  Barbary  Frietchie,  Two  Little  Va¬ 
grants,  etc.,  under  direction  of  D  avid  Belasco, 
who  for  many  years  was  one  of  America’s  fore¬ 
most  theatrical  directors  and  managers  :  but  at 
last  reports  he  (Mayer)  was  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Beryl  (or  Burle)  Bantley,  (138.)  married  Jesse 
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Gcuy,  (189.)  She  died  in  192S  ;  but  their  son,  - 
Charles  G.  Gcuy,  (194,)  -  married  Hazel  Hitch¬ 
cock  (234,)  of  Hutchinson,  Kars.,  and  They  have 
a  daughter,  -  Petty  Vergene  Gcuy,  (235.) 

*  *  *  * 

GREEN 

Ralph  Se  yrreur  Green.  (Ch.  158  :  see  page  74.) 
was  horn  at  Ash  Grove,  Mo.,  Sept.  1,  1879.  He 
was  educated  at  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 
and  had  become  a  successful  young  business 
man  but  died,  at  Fm  bio,  Colo.,  Sept.  12.  1920, 
and  before  having  attained  an  age  at  which  he 
could  have  fully  demonstrated  the  extent  of  his 
ability.  He  was  buried  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  near 
.  his  father  and  mother. 

His  wife  was  Mabel  Me  Millin,  (2C9,)  and  their 
son  is  Donald  Seymour  Green,  (230  ) 

Ralph  's  widow  married  He  nley  R.  Smith,  of 
Lamar.  Colorado. 

Evelyn  Victoria  Green,  (Ch.  159:  see  page  74,) 
patterned  after  her  mother,  became  a  woman  of 
refinement  and  learning,  having  had  at  Drury 
and  elsewhere  the  seme  educational  advantages 
as  her  brother  had  had. 

She  married  Freiik  Fmmin  Durham,  Ch.  210, 
and  they  have  three  children,  — 

Kathryn  Seymour  Durham .  (Ch.  231,) 

Frances  Evelyn  Durham.  (232  )  and 

Franklin  Patton  Durham,  (233.) 

They  for  some  years  last  past  have  been  liv- 
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ing  at  Wylie,  Colorado.  Both  girls  and  the  hoy 
now  (and  but  recently)  are  married,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  oyr  little  Evelyn  whom.  I 
knew  before  she  could  walk  or  talk  may  have 

I 

become  a  grandma  ;  and  never  then  did  I  think 
I  should  live  to  see  Tnat  da/.  But,  as  I  have 
somewhere  hereinbefor j  intimated,  this  book  is 
to  have  an  ending,  -  from  where  soma  of  the  o- 
thers  may  carry  on,  and  or  supply  the  missing 
details,  (according  to  the  present  pattern.) 

Among  my  Notes  I  find  the  following  “The 
Greens  (that  is,  of  the  older  generations,)  once 
had  hopes  of  tracing  their  ancestry,  -  (through 
the  mother  of  Col.  Thomas  Green,  p.  73,)  -  to 
the  Howard  family  of  England,  and  of  which  an 
Earl  of  Surrey  who  became  Duka  of  Norfolk  was 
the  head,  and  whose  daughter,  Catherine  How¬ 
ard  ,  was  the  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII  ”  But  I 
think  I  know  one  G  reen  who  hopes  th  ey  aren’t 
going  to  be  put  to  the  expanse  of  proving  That. 
(See  p.  12.) 

v 

fc  *  *  £ 

FOREMAN 

Ella  Foreman.  (Ch.  144,  -  see  p.  87,)  married 
Robert  Symonds,  (146,)  and  they  had  a  son,  — 
John  Wesley  Symonds,  (147,)  who  died  in  early 
childhood. 

Josie  Gertrude  Foreman,  (Ch.  145,  -  see  p.  87.) 
married  Robert  Bass,  (148.)  and  they  had  two 
sons,  —  Robert  Maurice  Bass,  (149,)  and  Harold 
E.  Bass,  (150.) 
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Harold  E.  Bass,  (150,)  married  Mary  Dixon,  — 
Ch .  151,  -  and  they  have  a  sod,  -  Robert  Morris, 
(or  Maurice,)  Bass,  -  (152.) 

*  *  *  * 

CASS  -  MORTON  -  (£fO  Y KEN  DA  HL 

Jennie  Olive  Arnold,  (1G2  :  see  p.  88,)  was  rear¬ 
ed  and  generally  (exclusively)  known  as  Jennie 
Cass.  She  married  Asa  Daniel  Morton  (185  )  cf 
Bartlesville,  Okla  .  one  of  the  ‘big’  oil  and  gas 
men  of  that  section  arid  time,  with  a  bank  ac¬ 
count  which  for  several  years  fluctuated  ’round 
the  seven  figures  mark.  But  there  came  a  War, 
a  Boom,  end  then  a  Depression,  ell  lasting  un¬ 
til  a  greet  number  even  cf  our  very  best  and  or 
wealthiest  people  feund  themselves  not  much 

* 

i£  ary,  better  off  then  when  they  started  :  bet¬ 
ter,  of  course  (in  some  cases)  than  we  common 
trash.  -  but  for  them  ‘nothing  like  it  was  in  the 
good  old  days.’ 

They  came  to  California,  ‘a  land  of  sunshine 
ard  flowers,  where  (some)  folks  live  forever,’  and 
where  after  an  illness  of  no  great  duration  Asa 
Daniel  died,  at  Lcs  Ax^geles,  June  4,  1940  ;  and 
Jennie,  also,  and  at  the  same  place,  died  May 
27,  1941.  Their  children  were  — 

Catherine  Cecrge  Morton.  (Ch  .236,)  and  Asa 
Den  Morten  Jr.,  (Ch.  237.) 

Catherine  married  James  (M.  ?)  Covkendahl, 
(Ch.  238,)  who  died  during  the  summer,  1940,  - 
and  Iheir  son  is  James  Dan  Coykendahl,  (Ch. 
239.)  who,  I  believe,  also  now  is  married  and  has 
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one  infant  child. 

She  has  remarried,  a  William  Walsh,  and  they 
live  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  D.  M.  Jr.  I  understand,  has  gone  m  for  aer¬ 
onautics. 

Bruce  Alonzo,  (or  A.  3.,)  Cass,  (Ch.  164  -  and 
see  p.  88,)  brother  of  Jennie,  married  Guadalupe 
Mason,  (Ch.  205,)  of  a  prominent  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  family,  and  for  many  years  they  lived  in 
Los  Angeles  and  or  one  or  more  of  its  suburban 
towns. 

Bruce  died,  Oct.  3D,  1940,  -  leaving  his  widow, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  -  to-wit  :  — 

Joseph  Herrick  Cass,  (218,) 

George  Mason  Cass,  (219,)  and 

Mercedes  Cass,  (220.) 

Wah-da-loo-pay,  (Bp.  and  not  Ind.,)  is  called 
“Lupa,  ’ *  and  the  girl  is  Mer  sed  ess,  (accent  on 
the  sed.  Of  course  you  would  koaw  that  ;  but 
I  didn’t,  until  after  same  practice  ;  —  so  I  just 
thought  that  if  and  or  in  case - 

Joe  is  married  :  so  is  Mercedes  :  bu  t  I  don’t 
know  to  whom,  in  either  case,  ~  or  it  any  child¬ 
ren.  George  has  been  off  overseas  to  the  war  - 
back  again,  and  ready  for  another  go.  They 
are  a  fine  bunch  of  just  plain  oldfashioned  com 
monsense  Oklahoma  Cherokees. 

And  h  ere  is  a  bit  of  gossip  which  if  used  at  all 
may  as  well  be  here.  First  we  go  back  to  pages 
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88  -  89.  That  Frank  Cass  had  a  brother  whom 
we  all  called  Lon5  Cass.  (Lon  being  ‘short’  for 
Alonzo,  -  which,  of  course,  was  too  fancy  for  a 
caw  puncher  country  ;)  but  whether  or  not  he 
v.  as  Bruce  Alonzo,  or  Alonzo  Bruce)  is  a  matter 
concerning  which  none  of  us  then  (nor  since) 
bothered.  Again,  there  May  have  been  Two  of 
them,  -  an  A.  R..  and  a  P.  A.,  but  I  have  no  re- 
collection  of  but  the  one  Lon.  Well,  after  Frank 
died  this  brother  (cr  these  brothers)  went  out 
to  Southern  Can  fair  ia.  and  became  well  estab¬ 
lished  ir  business  circles  and  civic  affairs.  (The 
one  calk'd)  A  B.  Cass  was  President  of  the  old 
bfcn  e  i  eie phone  Cc,,  which  merged  with  the 
J5ed  Co.,  and  later  became  the  first  Royal  Po¬ 
tentate  of  the  (25  years  ego)  new  A1  Malaika 
Temple  cf  the  Mystic  Shrine  ;  and  he  (or  the  o- 
ther  one.  -  if  there  was  another)  was  the  father 
of  two  prominent  Lcs  Angeles  physicians  and 
surgeons,  to  wit  :  Dr  Donald  Cass,  and  Dr.  A.  B- 
Cafs.  (Or  is  it  B.  A.?)  Anyway,  whether  there 
wire  tvio  cf  them,  or  only  one,  A.  B.  Cass  the 
telephone  men  arid  Sbriner  still  would  be  our 
Bruce's  uncle. 

*  *  sic  * 

GOOD YKOONTZ 

Frenk  Alfred  Gccc’vkoontz,  (Ch.  153  :  and  see 
p.  89,)  mnrrie a  twice,  but  as  I  never  knew  (or 
bfev*  completely  forcotten)  the  name  of  either 
of  his  said  wives,  I  have  charted  them  only  as 
No  s.  1 60  end  161.  I  met  him  once  out  here  in 
Los  Ancelei*.  I  had  always  liked  him  as  | a  boy 
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but  saw  and  knew  v  >ry  little  of  him  from  the 
time  he  was  about  twelve  to  f  ourteen  yaars  old. 

Pearl  Ethel  Goodykooats,  (Ch.  156  ;  sjs  p.  39,) 
married  Burch  C.  Burnett.  (190.)  who  tor  a  time 
also  rated  among  the  topnotch  oil  and  gas  men 
in  Oklahoma.  They  were  the  parents  of  two 

lovely  daughters,  — 

Archie  Burnett,  (Gh.  198  )  who  married  Hayes 
Cone,  (202.)  and  now  spends  most  of  her  time 
in  and  or  around  New  York,  -  and 

Carthel  Burnett,  (On.  197,)  wno  married  Dr. 
George  Jacobs,  (203,)  a  dentist,  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
and  they  have  a  young  daugnter,  — 

Carthel  Jacobs,  Jr.  (Wo  l-*4e  f-er  No.)  2^4. 

*  *  *  * 

MILLER 

Roy  W.  Miller,  (Ch.  165,  ;  see  p.  90,)  married 
Florence  M.  Carselowey,  (193.)  N)  children.  (?) 

H  oward  K  anneth  Miller,  (Ch.  188  ;  p.  90,)  mar 

ried  Pauline . ,  (200.)  No  children.  (?)  He 

was  a  commissioned  officer  in  World  War  I,  af¬ 
terwards  an  Oklahama  farmer  who,  I  believe, 
also  took  to  aeronautics. 

Alta  Ray  Millar,  (Ch.  167  ;  p.  90, )  married  Dr, 
Frank  Norton  Buck,  (198,)  a  dentist,  who  twica 
has  been  M  ayor  of  Bartlesville,  Okia. 

Their  children  were 

Frances  Ellen  Buck,  (240,)  and  William  Oliver 
Buck,  (241.) 
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Fiances  Ellen  married  Ross  Cunningham  and 
they  have  two  very  young  sons,  and  live  some- 
wheie  in  this  neighborhood. 

*  *  *  * 

MARKS 

Aifcert  Elythe  Marks,  (Ch.  191  see  p.  91,)  mar- 
rieo  Ciaia  Bcttcm]p3/,  (201,)  and  their  children 
were  — 

Jean  Frances  Elythe  Marks,  (242,)  and 

Albert  Elythe  Marks,  Jr..  (243.) 

He  was  just  starting  on  his  career  as  a  young 
lawft'er  when  ho  was  killed,  somewhere  down  in 
Hxce  :  I  haVtri  t  the  exact  date  -  hut  am  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  about  the  year  1923. 

At  lasd  leparts  Walter  Rescoe  Marks,  (Ch.  192 
a std  see  p.  9i,  -  Had  not  married.  He  is  a  prom¬ 
inent  physician  at  Vinita,  Okla.,  where  he  has 
his  cwn  hospital. 

Majcra  Mason  Marks,  (Ch.  193  :  see  p.  91,) 
earned  Ecwin  j  E.  Killick,  (2C4.)  They  had  no 
children . 

She  cied,  about  1932,  -  being  at  the  time  an¬ 
other  of  our  famous  beauties. 

*  *  *  *. 

And  Now  the  HALLS  Again 

My  biolber,  Willis  Oscar  Hall,  (Ch.  109  ;  see 
P*  £ s  born  at  Vl^aisaw,  MTo.,  on  January  23 

1800  and  something. ’  See  under  ME,  concern- 
ing  peep]*  s  ages.  He  could  not  (or  Would  not) 
always  rerr  e rn her  the  proper  combination  of  his 
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initials,  (or.  abhorred  th$  arrangement  )  It  was 
Mi’s  and  Pa’s  first  attempt  and  probably  would 
have  been  all  right  for  a  boy  in  such  a  small 
town,  bat  how  would  it  sound  for  a  man  in  the 
profession  which  ns.  at  the  age  of  about  3,  hsd 
decided  upon?  You  see,  in  an  evil  moment  Pa, 
or  Uncle  Jim  (?)  had  a  craving  to  ‘take  in’  the 
old  John  Robi  ns  on  c  ire  is  ’<  but  of  course  they 
couldn’t  go  without  having  a  boy  al  ong  f  or  an 
excuse.  So  they  want.  Amd  that  settled  Oscar, 
H  ancaforth  he  would  be  a  circus  actor  ;  but  not 
as  Willis  Oscar  :  he  would  compromise  with  a 
transposition,  but  no  mora  :  so,  for  life  and  to 
all  and  sundry  he  bacarn^  and  rengamed  O.  W.- 
or  just  plain  ‘Ott’  Hill.  And  a  circus  acrobat  is 
what  he  was  from  tlie  age  of  about  14,  -  also 
an  excellent  contortionist  and  eccentric  stage 
dancer  and  all  ’round  comedian,  traveling  ex¬ 
tensively  and  almost  continuously  for  several 
years  throughout  the  eastern,  mid  western  and 
southern  states,  appearing  in  rr>ost  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities.  <*nd  for  -Two  or  three  seasons  at  the 
head  of  his  own  company.  He  was  a  great  pop¬ 
ular  favorite. 

He  married  Josephine  (or  Josie)  Winters,  (Ch 
134,)  of  St.  ho  uis,  IVLo.,  when  both  were  very 
young,  and  for  a  while  she  traveled  and  acted 
with  him.  They  had  no  children.  He  died  at 
Vinita,  Indian  Ter.  (age  35,)  while  on  a  visit  to 
Mother  during  a  lull  in  inis  theatrical  activities. 

Josie  afterwards  married  James  R.  Ketcham, 
with  whom  she  is  still  living,  in  (or  on)  and  a- 
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round  Long  Island,  and  New  York.  N.  Y. 

«  *  ♦  * 

JESS  end  BL  ANCHE 

Jessie  Mas  Hall  (Ch.lll.)  and  Blanche  Evelyn 
Hall,  (Ch.  112,)  having  be  fn  almost  inseparable 
practically  all  their  liver,  (so  that  ere  scarcely 
ever  heard  cf  the  one  without  expecting  to  hear 
of  the  ether’s  pari  in  the  natter.)  then  there 
should  he  no  o  bje cti  cn  to  their  being  paired  in 
this  ‘chapter.’  Both  were  born  without  middle 
names;  —  an  oversight  which  they  themselves 
remedied  by  supplyina  the  deficiencies,  as  soon 
ss  they  were  old  enough  to  notice  the  shortage. 

Je  ssie  Mae  w  as  horn  in  that  small  town  called 
California  Mo.  ^  and  Blanche  ir  old  St.  Louis, 
but  with  several  years  difference  in  their  ages, - 
cne  being  just  that  much  older  or  younger  than 
the  ether.  In  serpe  (business,  social,  or  just 
plain  fcclish  )  circles  it  is  said  to  be  not  *‘good 
form”  to  give  any  definite  clue  to  a  lady’e  exact 
age  ;  but  we  need  net  let  that  spoil  a  nice  little 
story  which  ccmes  along  about  here,  tc-wit  :  — 

I  remember  that.  —  the  day  before  Blanche 
was  hern  I  with  several  other  kids  of  our  gang 
stoed  across  the  street  from  our  house  in  the 
midst  cf  ©  crcop  cf  elder  idlers  all  gazing  sky¬ 
ward  over  the  top  cf  the  fc'ur-stcry  building  in 
which  Pc\  was  then  keeping  hotel  at  a  daylight 
star  which  appeared  as  a  white  speck  in  a  clear 
sky  in  the  early  afternoon.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  was  exactly  over  our  house  only,  but 
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only  that  we  had  to  look  that  way  to  see  it,  and 
so  it  seemed.  Other  people  in  other  parts  o  £  the 
city  may  have  thought  that  it  was  over  Their 
houses,  and  claimed  it  as  a  part  of  Their  tradi¬ 
tions,  1  do  not  suppose  it  bora  any  particular 
significance,  but  as  Blanche  was  born  the  next 
day  we  always  regarded  her  with  suspicions. 

Both  were  (prelininarily)  educated  in  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools,  but  both  vary  early  in  life 
sought  the  theatrical  stage  whereon  to  display 
their  unusual  talents. 

V  '  .  > 

Jessie  Mae  was  much  sought  as  an  entertain¬ 
er  at  concerts,  private  and  public  even  when  no 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  excellent 
performance.  She  had  a  highly  trained  voice 

which  in  her  twenties  (but  for  her  size)  would 

. . .  > 

have  entitled  her  to  a  place  in  grand  opera,  but 
as  she  was  only  4  ft.  10  inches  tall  in  her  street 
shoes  and  weigried  but  95  to  100  pounds  most  of 
her  stage  work  was  in  the  portrayal  of  ‘child 
j  roles’  in  what  we  now  call  ‘oldtim  a  melodram¬ 
as,’  principally  written  especially  for  her  or  to 
feature  some  similarly  statured  person  but  con 
veniently  providing  her  oppoctu  nl ties  for  tem¬ 
porarily  ‘stepping  out  of  character’  and  show¬ 
ing  that  she  Could  Bing,  -  (anything  within  a. 
range  of  the  three  octaves  E  below,  to  E  above. 
High  C.  And  that’s  as  good  as  Lily  Pons  herself 
could  ever  have  had  a  chanca  to  have  done  in 
those  days  when  Opera  singers  were  supposed 
to  weigh  as  much  as  both  of  them  together. 
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At  one  time  and  (manv)  another  in  her  stage 
days  she  has  entertained  ‘a  million*  of  delight¬ 
ed  listeners  in  every  city  of  any  importance  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  even  to-day,  (when  she 
has  entered  into  that  stage  of  life  when  All  crood 
singers  just  naturally  STOP  singing,  lest  they 
break,  and  embarrf%ss  themselves  and  or  their 
listeners)  and  esj  eciclVy  over  the  radio.  I  hear 
no  such  voice  as  was  hers  in  her  acting  days. 

Seme,  of  course,  may  be  as  strong,  or  even 
stronger,  -  but  riot  so  clear,  or  sweet  ;  some  as 
clear  and  sweet.  but  net.  sc  strong  ;  seme  clear, 
strong,  and  cr  svJeet  ;  but  lacking  in  sympathy 
and  expression  -  leaving  one  in  doubt  as  to  tha 
Words  cf  the  song  :  but  she  could  take  even  an 
old  unmusical,  tuneless  thir\g  like  a  certain  fa¬ 
mous  national  anthem  that,  nobody  can  sing  as 
tho  they  really  enjoyed  it,  ojnd  make  you  think 
it  real  music  and  wart  to  try  it  yourself. 

Very  early  ir  her  career,  thinking  to  become 
more  advantageously  established,  she  married 
her  manager,  Mark  E  Swan,  (Oh.  169,)  a  brainy 
young  man  wiho  was  forever  writing  plays  to  fit 
bis  Star  ’  end  who  probably  never  outgrew  the 
habit.  But  she  divorced  him  after  a  few  years 
and  afterwards  married  A1  Trahern,  (Ch.  206,) 
who  v  as  similarly  addicted,  and  also  was  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  popular  songs,  (but  none  of  them  quite 
in  keeping  with  hex  qualifications.)  Him.  also, 
she  subsequently  divorced,  (but  not  altogether 
for  that,  as  A1  was  a  pretty  good  guy  so  long  as 
he  kept  dry  ) 
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In  b.>th  cases  she  w  is  not  g  *  t'd ng  i  fafr  deal, 
as  it  was  her  talent  that  w  ts  bringing  in  the 
moaev  and  or  increasing  the  popularity  o?  the 
‘teavn.  so  sne  quite  r ?iSQH  ably  felt  that  she  was 
entitled  to  more  constderati  on  than  she  was  ev¬ 
er  hkfely  to  g-it  rsmuahg  tied  to  those  who  d3J 
tualiy  hindered  rather  than  helped,  and  who 
seemed  to  feel  that  her  success  was  f  or  5  their 
benefit,  ‘  jfou  help  Me  to  success  and  nnaybe 
I’ll  give  y  ou  some  of  the  profits.”  ;  ’ J* 

Tnereaf ter  sKe  worked  alone,  got  better  ‘tinme* 
and  bigger  pay.  ‘Mercenary ,  *  some  night  say:- 
but  perhaps  not  even  they  work  just  for  Fun. 

i  •.  •  ;  .  l  ■*  ./  i  „ ''  i  ;  j> 

Witn  the  advent  of  the  motion  picture  form 
of  theatre  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of 
that  styie  of  stage  presentation  whi ca  afforded 
her  superior  advantages  tor  appearing  at  her 
best  and  in  roles  wherem  she  was  unsurpassed 
sne  retired  to  private  life  for  the  main  purpose 
of  devoting  he*r  full  ii mo  to. the  care  of  Blanche 
who  by  then  nad  become  a  confirmed  invalid. 

She  married  Arthur  F.  Andres,  (Cn.  243,)  a 
well  known  business  onaaf  *>i  Lios  Angeles,  Gal., 
and  they  purchased  a  comfortable  home  in  the 
then  beautiful  little  city  of  Be/erly  Hills,  Cal., 
wherein ,  Anally,  Blanche  (who  then  was  living 
with  thenn)  died,  -  Sept.  9,  193L 

Blanche  when  quite  young  had  married  an  ac¬ 
tor  -  Louis  F.  Morrison,  (Ch-  132,)  then  after  a 
few  years  divorced  him,  but  kept  her  own  name 
both  for  private  arid  stage  purposes. 
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She  had  tec  cme  widely  kr. own  as  a.  portrayer 
of  romantic,  costume,  society.  modern  diamat- 
ic,  comedy,  and  or  tragedy  roles,  (as  required, 
end  upon  short  notice,)  and  -  like  her  sister  - 
for  years  had  appeared  before  her  thousands  of 
delighted  audience s  in  every  city  c r  town  of  any 
prominence  in  the  country,  coast  to  coast.  For 
several  seasons  she  w  as  leading  lady  in  different 
first-class.  ‘stock’  companies.  -  playing  in  that 
capacity  icr  five  consecutive  years  at  a  once  fa¬ 
mous  theatre  in  Lcs  Angeles,  Cal.,  -  where  she 
had  managed,  -  by  net  living  too  extravagant¬ 
ly,  to  buy  a  substantial  home,  -  and  even  to¬ 
day,  I  frequently  meet  pec  pie  who  really  lived 
when  they  were  younger  who  speak  in  the  high¬ 
est  praise  of  how  lovely  she  was  end  how  well 
she  played  for  them  25  years  age.  For  Blanche 
was  not  only  an  actress  but  a  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor  to  many  who  at  first  came  only  to  sc  e  her 
play,  (and  that  so  often  that  introductions  and 
personal  friendships  eventually  became  mutu¬ 
al  and  lasting.)  And  if  witnesses  would  come 
forth  and  speak  true  more  than  a  few  young  la¬ 
dies  who  afterwards  became  noted  for  their  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  the  theatre  could  say  they  got  a 
lot  of  their  early  training,  advice  and  encour¬ 
agement  from  Blanche  Hall. 

In  size  she  w/as  rather  below  than  above  aver¬ 
age,  well  proportioned,  biondish,  mild  manner¬ 
ed,  well  educated  and  darned  goodlcoking  :  just 
about  right  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  role  where 
the  script  demanded  neither  midget  nor  giant- 
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ess,  -  and  for  work,  a  horss  !  To** wit  : 

In  ‘St  ock*  you  study,  memorize,  and  become 
letter  perfect  in  a  new  glay  at  the  same  time  you 
are  doing  your  best  to  remember  the  one  you 
learned  last  week  and  are  now  playing.  Not  on¬ 
ly  do  you  know  all  the  words  of  the  40,  5),  to  a 
hundred  or  more  pages  of  your  ‘part/  but  quite 
a  few  lines  o f  all  the  other  parts  which  are  the 
cues  upon  which  you  will  speak  :  and  not  only 
all  the  words,  and  how  to  speak  them,  but  also 
all  the  b  usiness,  or  action,  that  goes  with  soma 
part  of  practically  every  speech,  as  Mines*  alone 
do  not  always  mean  so  much  as  the  manner  in 
and  or  the  circumstance  under  which  they  are 
spoken. 

Last  weak  you  played  Mizpah  while  studying 
Peter  Pan  for  this.  This  week  you  play  Pater  Pan 
and  study  Macbeth ,  or  Topsy,  for  next. 

Perfo  rmance  every  night  ,  rehearsals  (for  next 
week)  every  Day  (except  matinee  days.) 

Between  times  you  shop,  select  materials  for 
costumes,  visit  the  dressmaker,  shoe  store,  mil¬ 
liner,  wigmaker,  hairdresser,  cosmetician.  ;  have 
fitt  mgs,  etc.,  as  everything  must  b©  Just  SO,  - 
and  ready,  on  the  dot.“  The  show  must  go  on’* 

You  are  up  late  every  night  i  Who  wants  to  go 
to  bed  just  because  the  curtain  is  down?  -  all 
day  and  most  of  the  evening  you  have  served  or 
entertained  others  and  what  is  left  of  the  time 
is  All  Yours  :  maybe  you’d  like  to  make  a  little 
use  of  Some  of  it. 
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Perhaps. vou  need  a  maid,  laundress,  cook  or 
secretary.  If  we  are  accd  the  wacres  are  likewise 
no  We  can  afford  several  such  luxuries. 


<r 

a 


1  4  ■  '  •  ~  ffc  '  ?  i  ,  &  -  v'  X  ■  y  .  '  -  *  ;  »  *  t,  t 

Yo  u  lest  just  so  long  and  then  comes  the  fin¬ 
ish  :  that  is,  if  you  have  been  a  popular  enough 
favorite  to  have  been  kept  working  full  time.  It 

f  '4  «  L  ?•  \  *  R.  _r;  >'  <  '  <  ,  .  ju  v„'  X 

sounds  killing,  but  no  one  who  has  ever  made 
good  at  it  -  and  is  still  in  dem  and  -  has  ever  been 

CV>  •  •  ,**  £  '  ">  _5  .  ”,  t*  ^  v> 

kr\  own  to  Quit  until  absolutely  compelled  to  do 
so,  or  seme  ‘m  illionaii  e’  drags  them  away  from 

C  f  X.  '  i  d  •  1 .  :  1  •  i  (  '  l  ■  *  ^  >  .  '  <  -  j 

their  work,  out  even  then  one  eye,  one  ear  ana 

f  /}<.:■  "  \  r  ;  ,  ,  %  f  *  !  (jj  0 

at  least  half  her  heart  ‘listens’  for  quite  a  whil^ 

i  .  -  (/  „  t  ,*■  »  f  f  ^  *  Jl  __  j 

for  a  possible  recall. 

JT  f  *1  *.  ,  ••  f  r  ;>  (  y  .  .  ...  \  ;  O 

But,  as  with  the  best  of  them,  toward  the  end 
th©  heavy  strain  brought  on  the  nervous  break¬ 
down,  and  her  stace  days  came  to  an  end. 

r-:-  ;  1  i  ■>  ,  A  ~  '  J  V  ■  .  • 


SID 


,o. 


*  *  * 


r~ 

*"1 


Cj  N  o  w,  ME u .  '  ^ 

And the rt  being  nothing  further  (or  of  much 
consequence)  before  the  meeting,  before  we  ad* 

journ  shall  we  not  have  just  a  word  or  two  con- 

4c  t  elf  <  r  c  ■  J  c  v 

qerning  the  author,?  Motion  seconded,  voted. 

.  ;  t  m  e  <  4  r.  *'  ■>  i  3  ;  t  ;3 

carried  :  end  here  he  IS  !  Jacfred  Bennallon  !!  - 

evs r?  ;  s  ■■  ,  j  .  n:i 

,  Thfcjnk  •yu  ^  end  yctu  ladies’n  gen‘lmen,  -  and 
everugousins.  An  liss’n.  Unaccustomed  as  I  am* 
to,  er,  to - - 

t  P  Ot  rjf  rf  ^  .  V  I  :  r- f t.  (  -  *..*  .... 

,  As  y  ou  may  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  fore? 
going  paces  I  am  James  Eugene  Hall,  (Ch.  110.) 
(p.  ,79.)  but  if  you  undertake  to  call  me  ‘Jim’  or 
$ver.  James  E.,  you  may  as  well  go  out  and  (try 
to)  get  your  money  back,  as  I  am  insulted  and 
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refuse  to  have  anything  further  to  say  to  you. 

I  was  the  student  kid  or  iho  family,  (of  whom 
they  cheerfully  said  ‘you’ll  surely  go  blind  un¬ 
less  you  stop  that  reading/)  vVe  nad  coal  oil 
lamps  then  :  gas  a  novelty,  and  still  too  expen¬ 
sive  :  and  as  for  ’lac trie  hghts  -  Edison  himsdf 
hadn’t  yet  heard  of  such  a  crazy  thing  as  That. 
But  I  kept  on  reading,  -  little  dreaming  that  I 
was  laying  the  first  steps  of  a  foundation  upon 
which  I  might  one  day  heccma  the  historian  of 
that  family,  even  though  (and  as  it  so  happens) 
not  until  there  be  but  only  two  of  its  members, 
my  age  and  or  older,  to  read  my  serdsr lings. 

Still,  it  should  be  good  medicine  and  easy  to 
#  * 

take  for  some  of  the  grandchildren. 


However,  despite  predictions  dire  I  still  pur¬ 
sued  my  evil  trek  and  trend.  But  also,  by  the 
wayside,  I  managed  to  pratice  many  healthful 
athletic  sports  which  built  up  for  me  a  cast- 
iron’  constitution  that  has  proven  most  unprof 
itable  to  doctors  and  or  pedestrialists,  until  ev¬ 
en  now  (on  wheels)  I  still  can  outskate  any  boy 
who  was  a  boy  in  my  time  as  such,  and  or  quite 
likely  his  son,  -  or  grandson.  And  it  was  not  un 
til  I  was  well  n.igh  60  that  I  began  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  unhappy  landings  incidental  to 
overtaking  and  hopping  onto  moving  ‘trams.’ 

Now.  while  all  of  us  are  fairly  well  satisfied 

f 

that  most  of  our  ancestors  were  to  a  reasonable 
extent  examplary,  and  at  least  the  equals  of 
those  of  other  families,  it  is  not  my  Intention 
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(and  please  slop  me)  to  overindulge  in  superla- 
tions  ;  so  t hat  it  and  no  tw  it hsi ending  anything 
that  any  of  them  ever  had  or  did  was  better,  or 
better  done  H\sn  ethers  had.  did,  cr  cculd  have 
done,  this  book  should  be  a  poor  place  for  any¬ 
one  to  acquire  the  particulars. 

I  was  horn  at  Warsaw,  Mo.,  like  my  brother 
before  me.  but  so  long  ago  it  would  be  useless 
to  tell  you  when  :  you  wouldn’t  believe  it  :  (es¬ 
pecially  if  you  see  me.)  But,  for  the  record,  -  it 
says  in  Mas  Bible,  March  10,  1867.  .And  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  I  will  he  77  in  about  two  weeks  from 
now  :  am  about  5  feet  6  ins.  tell,5  weigh  140-45, 
stand,  and  walk,  erectly  ;  *  do  not  squeak,  or 
rattle,  and  do  net  induloe  in  anv  cf  those  ‘star- 
deid  ’  peculiarities  which  in  men  of  past  seven¬ 
ty  g^neiclly  ere  supposed  to  be  proper. 

PA  p.  100  I  referred  to  a  matter  to  be  discuss¬ 
ed  later  but  net  then  knowing  tbet  this  would 
be  the  pace  at  which  it  might  best  be  elaborat¬ 
ed.  To- wit  : 

.  i  "g 

Once  aforetime  it  w  as  a  satisfaction  to  be  able 
-t-o  > ay  -  ble  re  era  I  at  60  erd  still  doing  as  good 
work,  and  as  much  of  it,  as  any  young  feller  of 
only  30  !  -  or.  -  lies.  -  but  when  you  get  to  be  as 
old  as  J.  am  roayte  you  won’t  be  quite  so  good- 
looking  eithe  r  But  when  it  got  to  be  sc  that 
all  of  us  bicd  to  have  &  job  end  to  work  for  a  liv- 
.  inc.  but  found  youth  to  be  the  demand,  people 
(especially  th^  women)  started  the  fad  of  for¬ 
get  ting  ell  about  dates  and  ages  ^  Then  if  a  girl 
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of  33  could  bluff  an  employer  into  believing  she 
is  only  19.  and  so  get  the  job,  ~  O.  K,  with  me. 
But  if  he  actually  wanted  a  3)  year  old  woman 
and  the  gal  is  only  19  she  might  ons'ult  the 
camouflagists.  ^  Later  it  develop  ad  a  wo  fs  stress* 
for  some  lunatic  promoted  the  id aa  that  when 
a  man  passed  the  age  of  40  he  should  be  chloro¬ 
formed  as  he  had  then  ceased  to  be  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  use  in  the  world  and  likely  to  fall  to  pieces 
at  any  moment.  A  helovalot  he  knew  about  all 
such  matters  !  I  was  about  41  at  the  time.;  just 
married,  (No.  3.)  and  on  my  way  to  three  chib 
dren  and  five  grandchildren  ;  meantime  earning 
a  ’fair  to  middlin’  good  living,  learning  one  new 
trade  and  a  profession,  and  (still)  having  fun. 

Him,  -  ?  Can’t  even  remember  his  name  ! 

But  a  lot  of  people  (especially  employers)  fell 
for  the  idea  ;  and  so,  even  the  man  had  to  stop 
bragging.  So,  that  being  the  case,  and  as  most 
of  the  others  about  whom  we  have  to  speak  are 
still  living  and  might  not  care  (at  lea9t  in  their 
cases)  to  see  tha  figures  Too  Exact  I  am  minded 
to  discontinue  that  feature  ;  -  particularly  as  I 
kno  w  of  some  who  would  shoot  anyone  who’d 
blab  out  their  exact  ages,  -  and  of  juries  that 
might  acquit  them. 

In  Merch,  ’88,  I  would  be  IS  :  but  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  ’85,  sweetie  and  I,  thinking  we  had  waited 
long  enough,  surprised  the  neighbors  (and  ap¬ 
palled  ourselves)  by  sneaking  off  and  getting 
married.  She  was  Adelaide  Victoria  Kincannon, 
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(Ch.  131,)  whcm  we  all  called  Queenie,  -  whose 
mother  had  given  her  the  name  of  Clark,  which 
was  that  of  her  former  husband.  That  was  af¬ 
ter  she  and  Kincanncn  also  had  separated  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  (and  no  matter.)  Clark  then 
was  dead.  Later  the  mother,  upon  her  3rd  mar¬ 
riage,  gave  her  the  name  of  Lloyd.  But  when  I 
discovered  her  she  was  ‘Queenie  Clark’  (though 
actually  Kincanncn.)  The  name  of  Lloyd  she 
never  wculd  accept,  -  nor  him  as  a  stepfather. 

We  were  sweethearts  and  steady  ‘pals’  from 
the  time  we  were  12  or  13  end  the  centers  of  at¬ 
traction  (or  suspicion)  at  the  same  school.  She 
was  a  very  pretty  girl.  -  at  times  almost  a  beau¬ 
ty  (in  days  w  hen  it  was  against  the  law  -  of  de¬ 
cency  -  to  use  stage  goo  for  street  purposes.) 

No,  suh  !  Least  wise,  not  in  Mizzoura  !  And  if 
pie  in  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  Castile  soap,  with 
mebbe  a  little  pcudre  d’  riz.  and  a  drop  of  rose 
water  cr  ‘glycereen’  to  make  it  stick  didn’t  do 
the  trick  she  just  wasn’t  pretty,  -  that’s  all.  Of 
course,  here  and  there  seme  minx  (minks,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  hew  you  moderns  spell  it)  would  splash 
cn  a  daub  of  rouge,  but  there  were  Some  re¬ 
spectable  ports  of  entry  where  sometims  they 
m  ight  have  to  knock  twice  to  gain  admittance. 

But,  like  some  other  ideal  young  couples,  we 
lasted  only  about  a  year  and  a  half  when,  upon 
a  finding  that  she  had  become  another  of  those 
too  impatient  to  devote  ar.y  more  of  their  pre¬ 
cious  lives  vainly  hoping  for  the  uncertain  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  poor  man  s  ship,  a  nice  old  judge  kind 
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ly  advised  us  to  break  off  and  start  all  over  a- 
gain,  -  not  as  a  team,  of  course,  but  separately, 
individually,  and  in  opposite  directions.  And 
that  we  did,  as  not  caring  to  hurt  his  feelings* 

Funnv.  isn’t  it.  how.  53  years  later  you  can 
speak  more  lightly  of  soma  things  than  would 
have  been  possible  at  the  time  they  happened? 

Our  family  had  always  lived  in  very  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances,  but  it  was  about  this  time 
that  Father  began  to  fail  in  business  and  it  was 
necessary  for  ail  hands  to  fail  to  and  man  the 
pumps  in  order  to  keep  the  ship  afloat,  for  with 
no  really  able  seamen  aboard  we  were  drifting 
into  a  mess.  }ne  of  us,  at  the  time  and  under 
the  circumstances,  was  competent,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  others,  nor  otherwise,  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,  -  much  less  support  an  extravagant  wife  ;~ 
but  by  each  taking  what  little  he  cauld  get  for 
what  little  he  was  competent  to  do  all  together 
could  very  nicely  support  the  whole  family  -  in¬ 
cluding  the  extra  wife.  But  her  idea  was  to  let 
the  Family  SINK.  However,  in  view  of  many 
past  kindnesses,  privileges,  considerations  and 
favors.  I  cast  my  lot  with  the  shipwrecked  and 
let  her  sail  her  own.  course,  hoping  she  might 
do  better  :  -  K  nowing  that  I  would. 

A  few  years  later  I  went  down  into  old  Indian 
Territory,  where  I  at  once  became  in  demand,  - 
as  being  about  the  only  young  man  in  that  part 
of  the  country  who  had  never  seen  a  plough, 
couldn’t  ride  a  horse,  nor  punch  a  cov/.  They 
took  me  captive,  intending  to  make  me  learn 
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all  that  nonsense,  hut  meantime  putting  me  at 
lighter  1  abors  until  I  might,  gain  the  necessary 
strength.  So,  in  due  time,  and  at  a  certain  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  highway  which  countiy  folk  flat 
teringlv  (tho  somewhat  sheepishly)  called  the 
town  of  Adair,  I  was  a  ‘house,  barn  and  sion’ 
builder  and  painter,  a  Notaiy  Public,  smallway 
mercH^nt,  town  oracle,  and  U.  S.  Postmaster. 

But  a  few  little*  things  like  that  weren’t  going 
to  keep  Me  busy  :  I  had  lots  of  sorrow's  to  bury, 
anci  meant  to  do  it.  Sc  I  went  up  to  Vinita  and 
asked  if  there  wasn’t  something  else  I  could  be 
doing  to  keep  from  having  to  be  a  cowpuncher. 
Well,  there  was  that  clerkship  for  the  court,— 
Ever  do  tl  at  kind  of.  work?  Mo  ;  but  Pa  Has,  an 
if  be  could  so  can  I.  So  I  was  appointed  Depu¬ 
ty  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  for 
CoG-wee-skcc- w e e  District ,  Cherokee  Nation,  In¬ 
dian  Ter.  Yep,  I  was  all  them  within  the  same 
four  years,  and  net  more’n  25  years  old. 

Before  leaving  St.  Louis  it  had  begun  to  dawn 
upon  rr»y  THEN  feeble  intellect  that  even  a  fair¬ 
ly  gccc  soda  and  or  other  beverages  mixer  and 
or  dispense r,  nor  even  a  hat,  shoe,  or  drygoods 
salesman  or  shipping  clerk  would  never  earn  e- 
nough  to  drive  said  wolf  off  bis  front  porch  and 
rt  3 ko  it  afraid  to  want  tc  gc  around  and  try  the 
back  one  ;  so  between  such  jobs  I  began  to  ex- 
pexin\*nt  with  that  comparatively  new-fangled 
co it  *  r apt* on  called  the  typewriter,  and  had  only 
jus-t  begun  to  get  the  hang  of  it  when  I  heard 
that  Indian  cell.  But,  no  matter  ;  it  could  wait 
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as  the  girls,  general!/,  had  not  yet  heard  of  it 
nor  begun  to  suspect  its  possibilities  :  -  it  would 
be  quite  a  ‘spell*  b store  there  would  be  in y  com 
petition  from  them  in  that  field  •  Meantime,  I 
could  be  giving  my  shorthand'  another  try.  4 

I  seem  to  have  started  off  in  ab  >ut  the  same 


X  :  T.  f 


general  direction  as  had  my  dad,  (p.  77.)  but  it 
was  a  surprise, ;  and  had  navr  been  anyone’s  in¬ 


tention.  As  much  of  a  surprise  as  when  Xcaitu- 
ally  learned  to  ride  that  horse  P  The  man  who 
was  elected  District  Clerk,  -  (Hardin  H.  Trott;)  - 

t  *  .  f  * 

was  a  frail  young  thing  barely  6  ft.  3.  weighing 
but  a  scant  365  pounds,  whom  the  village  wag 
had  affectionately  called  ‘Puny/  wherefore -we 
all  did  the  same,  and  he  cheerf  ully  accepted6  it 
as  befitting.  He  loved  his  leisure,  but  could  out 
dance  most  of  the  girls,  and  outshoot  most  of 


the  boys  when  gunning  for  quail,  and  was  hap¬ 
py  to  waive  the  boring  details  of  office  routine 
in  favor  of  a  younger  and  slimmer  man.  But  he 
knew  his  job  and  was  a  close  observer;  so  it  was 
not  until  he  was  fully  convinced  of  my  ability 
that  I  was  allowed  full  sway.  And  many  import 
ant  records  of  that  court  and  period  still  stand 
in  my  handwriting,  which  in  time  grew  to  be  a 
reasonable  fac  simile  of  his  own.  Longhand  and 
pen,  those  days  :  stenography  and  typeriters  not 
yet  in  vogue.  And  as  thare  wasn’t  but  one  of  us 
I  became  ipso  facto  Chief  Deputy. 

A  young  man  at  Vinita  had  been  up  to  the  big 
city  (St.  L,)  and  been  talked  into  buying  a  bran 
new  typewriter,  b  it  after  he  had  fooled  with  it 
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a  few  months  he  decided  that  that  wasn’t  exact 
ly  what  he  had  wanted,  either  :  so  we  made  a 
deal  end  it  became  mine.  -  end  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  and  amount  of  practice  I  became  an 
expert  operator.  Or  so  they  said.  It  was  about 
like  this  :  - 

•it'-  f  '  e  • 

Witness  cn  stand  testifying,' 

.  Clerk  v  ith  pen  writing  down  in  longhand  as 
witness  speaks  :  - 

,  Jury  paying  no  (or  very  little)  attention  :  — 

Clerk  gets  3S  to  50  words  s  minute.  Much  fast 
er  if  in  shorthand  ;  but  jury  can’t  read  it 

At  close  i u rv  tabes  what  clerk  has  written 
and  retires  for  reading  and  consideration  of 
same.  Next  case  called.  What  would  happen  if 
that  (sole)  record  is  altered,  or  a  page  lost  or  de¬ 
faced  ? 

By  1891  -  92  (piobebly  not  earlier  and  almost 
certainly  net  later,  as  by  ’93  I  was  practically 
cut  cf  that  field)  I  was  taking  ‘straight’  dicta¬ 
tion  directly  to  the  machine  at  an  average  of  80 
to  £€  words  a  minute,  -  occasionally  going  over 
a  hundred.  For  a  limberir.  g  up  exercise  I  had 
a  icw  trick  sentences  cf  which  the  letters,  spa¬ 
ces  and  punct’s  were  better  known  tomy  finger 
tips  tl  an  even  to  my  eyes,  There  my  record  was 
140  But  ell  it  was  geed  for  was  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  operator  at  least  was  more  than 
just  barely  alive.  so.  one  day,  about  that  time 
I  appeared  in  court  with  my  machine  and  a  fine 
n<  w  *cee.  I  took  that  testimony  and  recorded 
the  proceedings,  all  in  triplicate,  (one  copy  for 
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f  y  *  *  f  r  .  3.  T  r 

the  jury,  one  for  the  judge  and  or  attorneys,  - 

r:  v 

and  one  for  recording  in  the  office  of  the  clerk”) 

^  n  r  I  r 

And  so  we  continued  for  quite  hi  while '  ufttil 

f  >  -  t  t  \  T  4  i  * 

one  fussy  oldtirne  jtidqe  ruled  us  d tit his pda  the 
ground  that  performance  was  too  n ofsy  and  He- 
tracted  from  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  a4 
witnesses  and  spectators  alike  paid  ftioVb  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  antics  of  the  ciefk- opehat  cr  ?  than  to 
the  j  u  dig  er  o  r  t  h  e^t  rial.  We’ d  ft  a  v  a  tog  o  b  a  c  k  1 6 

t  ,  /  c  ?  J  £ 

'the  old  form,  -  dr  learn  s  t  a n o g>a  P  hr  (  and  iri'tWr- 
pret  that  to  the 'jurors  who  had  Aot  listened;  J  So 
later;  tare  did' That.  And  to-day  I  still  am  able  t6 
read  some  notes  that  I  made  50  ye  irk  ago,  wK  4t& 
as  it  generally  is  considered  pretty  good  if  socae 
go-calLed  modern  stenogs  can  readily  decipher 
some. they  scribbled  only  last 


weak  i 


i  jt  i 


*.  Sfc  *  * 


.  At  Adair  I  married  Nancy  Alice  Ed  wards,  (0ft. 
1 8 Ip)  1  a  Missou  rh  dl  riband  we  had  two  da  ugh'-? 
•ters,  —  Mae  lEvalyft  -Halil  (Oh.  183, >  and  Alice* 
Hall,  (184.)-  who  died1  in  infancy.  * 

j  .  f  r  ;  {  i  „  S 

<  i  tv- 


Nannie,”  their  mother,  who  was  less  than  20 
when  we  rh arris  d,  died  at  Via  ifca,  at  twehty*twp 

and  one-half  yrs  ‘old.’  :M  <  ~  ? 

i  5  f  ;  -  l  >  J;,  5  ; 


i  1  J 


*  *  * 


V  ,  ,  >  *  *  *  ‘ 

After  that  I  "began  tft  ‘travel,’  becoming  in  all 

/  x»  '^r-  ■  \  f  ^  t  /  j  T  <  .- 

a  theatrical*  (road  company)  tVeasurer;  advance 
and  press  agfent,  and  bdsiiiess  manager.  But  be 
fore  starting  off  on  my  trip  I  first  had  to  be  art 
eye  (and  ear)  witness  of  that  awful  (1896)  St.  Lfc 
tornado^  or  cyclone,  as  wa  called  it.  I  had  seen 

I  ...  j  *  y 

something  of  the  kind  down  in  tftd  Territory, 
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but  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  much  smaller  scale. 
So  as  I  watched  it  terming  I  sensed  what  it  wae 
and  knew  about  what  to  expect  ;  but  not  that  it 
would  a! me  st  shake  a  frightened  clinoing  baby 
out  of;  a  strong  man’s  arms,  kill  so  many  people, 
and  cr  do  so  Much  other  damage.  But  it  seems 
that  such  a  thing  just  has  NO  sense  at  all.  and 
thinks  no  more  of  destroying  a  man  or  a  horse 
than  it  does  of  a  dog  or  a  chicken’:  no  more  of 
blasting  a  million  dollar  church  than  of  a  four 
dollar  chicken  coop.  .All  depends  on  what  and 
how  much  of  it  stands  in  its  way  ;  ana  in  a  big 
city  it  just  naturally  has  a  pic-nic. 


I  spent  several  years  visiting  St.  Lovis,  Chica¬ 
go*  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  theri 
stopped  for  a  nice,  long  rest  of  seven  years  on  a 
comparatively  smiall  island  which  some  of  my 
ancestors  cr  their  cousins  had  once  ‘sold’  to  a 
gang  of  Dutchmen  for  24  thalers,  a  few  beads 
arid  a  keg  of  schnapps,  but  which  the  then  pres 
ent  claimants  r\ow  call  the  City  of  N*Yawk.  - 

leaving  ‘played’  more  than  a  hundred  cities  and 
-  • 

towns  of  more  or  less  importance  between  St. 
Lo  uis  and  Portland,  Maine,  But  I  still  kept  at 
the  theatrical  work  even  wrhile  so  ‘restinG.* 

{iff  "J.  H  1  .Jj 


Then,  back  to  Indi  an.  Ter.,  where,  at  Vinita,  I 
me i iicd  Ed y the  May  Fisk,  (Ch.  207,)  another 
Missouri  girl,  -  end  we  had  three  lovely  daugh- 
tfjs,  — 

Mildred  (Victoria)  Hall,  (Ch.  221.) 

Vivien  (Claiborne)  Hall,  (222.)  and 
June  (Eugenia)  Hall,  (223.) 
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At  one  time  in  Oklanoma,  (which  Indian  Ter. 
afterwards  -  as  at  p.  84  -  became, )  I  wap,  Chief 
Assistant  County  Assessor  for  Craig  County, 
and  on  several  occasions  I  sought  to  become  an. 
author,  but  as  you  may  have  discerned  here¬ 


from  that  probably  would  have  been  no  mors:  of: 
a  success  than  the  present  effort. 

So  we  sold  out  and  all  headed  for  California, 
where  all  three  of  the  girls  (last  named)  attend¬ 
ed  the  public  and  High  schools  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Severly  Hills,  -  and  where  I  took  up  the  stu 
dy  of  probate  law  and  for  ten  years  was  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  law  department  of  the  biggest  title 
company  here,  and  in  time  got  to  hear  many 
other  wise  good  an  i  promissing  young  att  orneys 
(and  more  then  a  few  older  ones)  say  “it  there’s 
anything  on  that  subj  act  y  o a  don’t  u  ndarst and, 
or  have  forgotten,  ask  Hall,”  So.  finally  i  wrote 
and  published  a  500  page  book  covering  all  those 
matters.  &,  after  THAT,  being  still  but  a  mare 
youth  of  only  68,  (who  had  Mot  fallen  apart  at 
40,  nor  at  any  time  since  and  up  to  now  with  my 
fingers  X-d)  I  Began  to  Lnrn  to  Print,  (in  one 
LONG  easy  lesson.)  my  (several  other)  books  — 
just  as  I  am  doing  this  one.  And  that  should 
be  about  all  you’d  care  to  know  about  me. 


*  *  *  * 

ff Evelyn  Varden ” 

Mae  Evelyn  Hall,  (Ch.  183.)  p.  117,  whose  mo¬ 
ther  died  when  she  was  less  than  3  yrs,  old,  was 
reared  by  her  grandmother  (Jo  Ann  Hall)  until 
Ma  d  ied  and  then  her  aunt  Blanche  took  her 
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from  Vinita  to  Lcs  Angeles  to  raise  as  her  child. 
At  that  tim  e  Evelyn  was  no  longer  a  ‘child*  and 
but  just  starling  her  teens.  She  had  been  very 
popular  and  left  many  friends  down  there  who 
lcng  remembered  her.  Blanche,  (p.  106,)  gave 
her  a  good  home  and  a  splendid  education,  But 
quite  naturally,  having  two  aunts  by  nature  - 
and  one  ky  rr  eiricoe  :  an  uncle  by  nature  and  2 
by  marriage,  and  a  daddy,  -  all  in  the  theatrical 
business,  at  the  same  time,  she  must  have  won¬ 
dered  if  enycne  had  any  right  to  stand  in  her 
way  to  a  similar  career  if  and  when  an  opening 
should  come.  There  she  was,  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  ‘glcrv’  -  some  of  her  school¬ 
mates  (one  at  least  of  whom,  in  the  same  class¬ 
es  with  her  -  at  B’s  expense,  and  destined  one 
day  terete  exncng  the  country’s  topnotchers.) 
weie  beginning  to  take  the  plunge.  H  owever,  it 
so  happer  ed  that  all  w  ere  in  favor  of  the  idea - 
pr  evided  she  first  be  properly  prepared  for  the 
work.  Too  many  in  cur  family  bad  Become  pro 
fessiorials  (the  Hard  way)  :but  the  next  member 
should  Start  Out  as  one,  properly  trained. 

Sc,  in  due  lime  and  while  still  in  those  teens, 
Mae  Evelyn  Hall  (as  such  and  but  in  name  only) 
disappears  from  the  scene,  and  in  her  place  and 
stead  we  have  the  Halls’  latest  contribution  to 
the  stfge  in  the  face  form  and  name  of  talented 
Evelyn  Vciden ,  under  which  name  she  would 
thereafter  appear  end  thenceforth  be  publicly 
and  professionally  known  as  a  celebrated  por¬ 
trayer  of  ccmedy,  character,  and  dramatic  roles 
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in  many  famous  plays  by  first-class  companies 
at  the  best  theatres  of  all  the  principal- cities; 
as  well  as  in  a  number  of  high  class  stock  com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  country.  (She  is  a  1/32 

Cherokee.),  r-v.  i  .  , ,  *  ,  >:r  \  v* 

*  -  _  •  '  f.  V.  *•  k  •'*  V.*  A  ** 

She  married  Charles  Coleman,  (Oh;  223/)  ant 
actor,  -  but  soon  divorced  him.  Later  she  mar-: 
ried  William  J  Quinn  Jf*,  (Cm.  244,)  a  prominent 
hotel  manager  in  the  East,  and  t amp  ora r-il^l  ren 
tired  from  the  theatre,  (except,  for  occasanailso* 
cial  club  entertainments*  during  th^-faw  year® 
of  their  residence  at  the  Belvedere,  (hotel.)  at 
Baltimore,  and  oL  which  he  then  was  jn  charge. 

But  a  yearor  'two  of  that,  (or  may  be  3, )  usual/ 
ly  is  about  as  much  r^st  as  any  fchprojughbrad 
trouper  ever  , needs  or  wants'Jand  before  long  a£-f 
Jter  that  they  begin  to  get  arpand  daring  soma-, 
pns  t.o  make  an  ofbr  under  which  they  can  af-t 
ford  to  return  to  th^ir  f activities..  {Thus,- 
in  due  time  and  with  no  great  amount  of  per¬ 
suasion  here  she  is  back  again,  bigger  hatter  and 
more  in  demand1  than  before  and  with  a  much 
longer  and  more  popular  run.  ahead  of  her,'  as 
she  now  has  added  Radio  to  her  talents  and  for 
several  seasons  has  been  ‘appearing’  as  a,princi* 

.  .  ^  ^  ^  ....  •  }  -v .  <  v  »  «  t  X*  ,  .h  V 

peal  member  of  some  of  the  widely  advertised 
‘soap’  (and  or  other)  ‘operas’  and  programs  in 
which  the  only  nam^.s  featured  are  those  of  th© 
producer  and  or  his  product.  The  stage  doesn’t 
hare  to  appear  commercial  nor  does  the  produ¬ 
cer  theatrical  ;  so  neither  endorses  the  other  : 
but  the  players,  faring  about  as  well  as  if  actu- 
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ally  ori  the  stage,  pocket  their  stipends  and  pur¬ 
sue  their  ‘knitting’  -  without  v/hich  neither  the 
product  nor  the  producer  could  function. 

*  *  % 

Mildred  (Victoria)  Hall,  (Ch.  221.)  p.  118,  mar- 
John  Alexander  Fawcett,  (Ch.  247.)  a  young  bus¬ 
iness  men  of  Xjc?  Angeles,  and  they  have  a  son, 
John  Allison  Fawcett.  (248,)  -  (wre  call  them  Big 
Jack,  and  Little  Jack,)  and  a,  ycunger  one  nam¬ 
ed  Korrr.an  Hall  Fawcett,  (249.)  and  have  their 
own  comfortable  home  in  the  city. 

***** 

• 

Vivien  (Claiborne)  Hall,  (222.)  p.  118,  married 
William  Glenn  Powers,  (250,)  of  Los  Angeles,  in 
the  banking  industry.  They  have  a  young  son, 
Richerc,  cr  Dicky,  Powers,  (251,)  and  have  their 
own  nice  little  heme  ‘out  in  the  valley,*  or,  to 
he  more  explicit,  -  in  one  of  our  adjoining  or 
suburban  towns,  -  Burbank. 

*  *  *  * 

dumfr  (Eucfiue)  Hall,  (223,)  p.  118,  is  married 
to  James  Arthur  (or  ‘Jimmy’)  Fritz,  (252,)  -  a 
young  man  journalistically  inclined,  but  who 
for  more  than  a  year  has  been  away  with  the 
navy.  As  yet  they  have  not  acquired  any  *per- 
manent  home,  -  and  their  children  are  Shirley 
June  Fritz.  (254,)  and  James  Arthur  Fritz  Jr. , 
(253,)  -  (Little  Jimmy,  or  Buddy.)  At  this  time 
June  and  the  children  are  sharing  a  home  with 
her  m other,  at  Oakdale,  Calif. 


^  ^  jjc  jjc 
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There!  now :  who's  a-gonna  say  'at  this 
ain't  about  as  well  done  as  almost  any 
of  the  others  of  us  could  of  done  it  ? 

■  'rx  #  x  •  $  *  •  '  4  ; 

*  «  *  *  $.  * 

*  ■  •  '  '  \  •  •  a  !  *  *  i  ’ 

Now,  as  to  the  ‘disgrace1  of  our  descent  : 

Originally  all  (real)  people  were  of  the  same 
blood  :  but  it  seems  as  though  some  of  the  3rd 
or  4th  generations  must  have  found  outside  the 
gates,  or  over  in  some  of  the  outlying  counties, 
some  other  strange  critters  whom  the  Eiders  re¬ 
fused  to  consider  real  people.  (Or  at  least  not  as 
good  as  themselves.)  So,  a  decree  forbidding  in¬ 
termarriage  with  ‘foreigners  and  inferiors.1  And 
thus  a  foundation  for  the  first  War  -  which  the 
amalgamationists  won,  For,  said  (?)  they  -  “It 

is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  children  of  . . 

if  such  these  be,  are  not  as  good  as  those  of  . 

....  sine©  both  are  of  the  same  father  :  albeit  we 
for  lo  these  many  years  knew  not  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  t \\e m  since  .........  cast  them  forth.” 

(Genesis:  XXL) 

Well,  the  practice  continued  and  spread  unto 
the  world,  until  by  the  time  that  England  had 
come  to  be  what  we  now  call  English,  to  have  de¬ 
termined  what  degrees  or  proportions  of  bloods 
it  had  taken  to  produce  a  perfect  4f ullblooded* 
native  of  that  (or  any  other  European,  or  Asiat¬ 
ic)  country  would  have  taxed  the  skill  of  Euclid 
himself.  Even  the  ‘superior’  (?)  Hainies  them¬ 
selves  are  descendants  of  Ham  Shern  or  Jap. 

i  >  ,  *  »  ^ 

But  in  America  an  Indian  was  an  Indian f  -  all 
efforts  at  proving  to  the  contrary  so  far  having 
been  anything  but  successful  :  therefore  I  have 
as  much  reason  for  being  proud  of  that  I/iSth. 
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of  me  w  hie  h  is  Cherokf  e  es  of  any  the  rest  of  me 
which  if  Scotch-Iriski- English-French  -  or  what 
had  they.  /ft  first  ‘w^’  invited  them  to  ‘cur* 
cle mfccvhe s.  iritTocuced  them  to  our  potato,  and 
instructed  therr  in  the  art  of  drinking  as  well  as 
eating  our  cc>3n  :  -  tut  when  we  declined  to  sur- 
render  and  qu  felly  leave  cur  country  to  them, 
(cr  at  If&st  to  fight  them,  with  weapons  of  their 
chcosiiic  £nd  cvccoidino  to  their  rules  of  how  it 
should  bo  clone ,  -  £.c  to  all  of  w  hich,  of  course, 
the  Indian  knew  nothing  ;  nor  ever  hew  to  sup¬ 
ply  himself.)  ‘we’  were  hi  ended  es  cowards,  snd 
savages,  and  fit  only  to  he  (thieir)  slaves.  Them 
was  lick  tin.’  vtords,  -  sc*  some  cf  us  had  to  show 
some  cf  themi^h0^  th*  tomahavk  could  be  put 
to  other  uses  chopping  down  cherry  trees. 


-  But  if  history  s peaks  truly  one  needs  not  to  go 
sc  very  f*\x  ha.c.k  to  he  convmccc  tKat  very  few 
savages  haxd  much  advantage  ever  the  whites  in 
th*  i>ci<rBe*s  cf  massacring  Christians,  burning 
maityrs.  and  th<?  like  :  -  end  es  to  cowardice  or 
ignorance,  the  Indian  never  would  have  been 
fool  enough  to  have  paid  a  tax  for  the  privilege 
gf  joshing  exit  a  w  indow  in  his  own  house  :  while 
devm  in  old  Cherokee  Nation  ycu  would  have 
eten  them  making  iHeii  own  lews,  and  Printing 
thorn  in  them  own  Cherokee  type  for  Free  Dis¬ 
tribution  to  all  their  people  who  could  not  read 
Eng  iish,  so  that  all  might  he  their  cwn  lawyers. 


(.And  also  in  English  -  for  distribution  at  actual 
cedt  to  these  who  could  read  that.) 


*  *  *  *  #  # 
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—  NOTES 


My  mother  did  considerable  writing,  for  news* 
papers,  etc.,  and  left  among  her  effects  a  world 
of  notes  and  apparently  unconnectible  data  con 
cerning  people  who  had  borne  our  family  name. 
She  did  a  lot  of  research  work  in  several  of  the 
great  libraries  of  the  country,  -  in  all  of  which  I 
am  sure  she  was  conscientious  :  also,  shs  had 
had  extensive  correspondence  with  professional 
genealogists  as  well  as  personal  interviews  with 
some  of  her  older  relatives  :  and  it  may  be  that 
she  had  a  plan  for  putting  together  all  that  she 
had  discovered.  Just  how  she  may  have  intend¬ 
ed  bringing  order  out  of  this  seemingly  chaotic 
mass  no  doubt  was  clear  enough  in  her  mind  ;  - 
but,  unfortunately,  she  did  not  leave  the  form¬ 
ula.  So  all  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  a  summary  of 
who£  she  believed  she  had  found  :  -  but  in  brief 
er  and  more  orderly  form  than  that  in  which  I 
found  it. 

****** 

People  are  apt  to  say,  -  “Wall.  I  know  that  to 
be  true,  because  I’ve  heard  it  all  my  life.*’  Yet, 
it  may  have  been  a  misstatement  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning.  About  the  plainest  case  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  been  believed  by  millions  of  good  pao- 
ple  is  a  biblical  assertion  that  wovld  not  gat  by 
a  modern  probata  court  or  title  company,  -  to- 
wit  :  that  Jesu3  Christ  was  a  son  of  David  :  a  say 
ing  which  “Must  ba  true,  for  there  it  stands  — 
right  there  in  the  Bible  !“  Yet,  practically  along 
side  we  are  told  with  great  exactness  that  JOo- 
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EPH  was  the  descendant  of  David,  and  that  Je¬ 
sus  was  Immaculately  Conceived  and  born  of 
Maiy,  (so  was  not  the  son  even  of  Joseph,  much 
less  of  David.) 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

£nd  £ o  it  sometimes  happens  with  searchers 
for  ancestors  who  -  having  gene  back  a  few  gen¬ 
erations  -  strike  off  along  paths  of  probability* 
willing  to  grasp  at  elrrfst  any  chance  that  Might 
connect  them  with  somebody  great. 

*  *  *  * 

*  1 ersonslly  I  have  no  greet  desire  to  show  the 
connection  either  with  the  New  England  Rog¬ 
ers  s  nor  with  that  Richsr d  Rogers  who  was  one 
of  the  45  settlers”  brought  over  to  York  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ca.f  in  1688,  by  Captain  Francis  Page.  No 
coubt  they  ell  Were  (?)  very  grand  people,  but 
my  experience  has  been  that  people  who  Suc¬ 
ceed  in  proving  themselves  the  descendants  of 
kings  and  things’  generally  are  hated  for  hav- 
ing  had  the  ability  to  have  done  to,  besides  hav 
ing  been  ridiculed  all  the  while  they  were  at  it. 
Also,  at  my  tim  e  of  life,  (and  particularly  in  my 
financial  condition)  I  em  in  no  position  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  necessary  research,  -  although  my 
later  training  has  been  such  that  I  would  be  the 
vesy  one  cf  the  family  to  dig  cut  and  sort  the 
details,  -  fer  which  kind  of  work  I  seem  always 
to  ha\e  had  a  mild  sort  of  mania.  But  I  leave 
the  job  for  come  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
tribe,  being  gled  to  have  been  able  to  Have  furn 
ished  them  with  these  nctes  as  a  clue  to  the 
possibilities.  As  tc  rr.yself,  -  so  long  as  I  have 
my  e v^ry-ciay  coatf  and  perhaps  a  Sunday  coat, 
lam  content  to  let  ar.y  Coat  of  Aims  lie  with 
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my  forefathers  -  for  whom  lam  sura  its  oat  and 
fit  may  be  more  appropriate. 

*  *  *  * 

There  is  an  account  in  the  Ne  w  England  Gen¬ 
ealogical  History  of  a  William  Foster,  of  Ips¬ 
wich,  Mass.,  who  is  said  to  have  coma  over  in 
1634  in  the  ship  Hercules,  and  who  had  lands 
granted  him  in  Massachusetts.  He  died  at  New¬ 
port,  R.  1.,  abnut  the  year  1685. 

Henry  Foster,  b.  1731,  came  over  with  His  wife 
Annie,  with  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  in  Pennsyl 
vania,  moving  to  Waxhaw,  Lancaster  County, 
S.  C.,  (the  boyhood  home  of  Andrew  Jackson.) 
He  died  near  the  Catauga  river,  in  Dae.  1797. 

Abel  Fost  er  was  a  member  of  Congress,  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  present  when  Wash¬ 
ington  resigned  his  command.  A  painting,  by 
Trumbull,  depicting  the  scene  at  this  event 
and  for  many  years  decorating  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol,  at  Washington,  shows  him  seated 
at  left  center  foreground  and  numbered  in  the 
index  as  No.  11.  Washington  presented  him  with 
a  portrait  of  himself  done  in  enamel  which  m a* 
ny  years  later  was  still  in  the  possession  of  Al¬ 
bert  Foster,  a  grandson  of  said  A.  F.#  at  Union- 
ville  Courthouse,  S.C. 

Abel  Foster  died,  Feb’y*  6,  1806.  He  was  relat- 
{  ed  to  our  William  Foster,  (Ch.  sea  pp.  12,  50.) 
probably  as  a  cousin,  -  (but  could  have  been  a. 
brother,)  and  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  See  also  Henry  Foster,  last  above. 

*  ❖  sf:  sfc  *  * 

A  John  Rogers  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ast¬ 
on,  near  Birmingham,  England,  about  the  year 
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1500  ;  -  graduated,  Pembroke  Hall.  Cambridge, 
1526  :  was  rector^  Holy  Trinity,  London.  In  1534 
was  associated  (in  Antwerp)  with  Willian  Tyn- 
dale.  -  under  whose  influence  he  abandoned  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  After  death  of  Tyndale 
he  assisted  largely  in  completing  the  latter’s 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  he 
contributed  some  valuable  preface  and  margin¬ 
al  notes,  -  which  later  were:  used  by  the  prepar- 
tis  of  the  Great  Bible.  -  (out  of  which  came,  in 
turn,  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  and  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  of  1610  -  ’ll.) 

s 

On  the  4th  day  cf  February,  15$5,  at  Smith- 
field,  Frilglonc,  he  v  as  Burned  at  the  stake,  and 
thereafter  has  been  known  as  the  Pro-Martyr  of 
“bloody  nriery’s’’  reign. 

He  was  the  father  of  several  children,  -  t wo  of 
whom  ,  (according  to  Fcx’s  Histciy  of  the  Mar¬ 
ine)  wore  Daniel,  and  Richard,  (Regers.)  But 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  third  son,  (name 
now  forgotten)  w  ho  died  about  1636,  -  leaving  a 
young  son,  —  John  Regers  II.  *** 

Fsekiel  Rogers,  bern  at  Wethersfield,  (Essex 
Co.,)  Eng.,  ISSO,  and  dying  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Arnerfca.  Jen  23,  1660,  (leaving  no  issue,)  -  was 
a  son  of  said  Richard  Regers, -who  died  in  Eng¬ 
land  ,  about  I  630,  ***  But  as  to  the  descend¬ 

ants  cf  said  Daniel  Rccers  we  have  no  record. 

****** 

This  John  Regers  (II)  was  educatet  at  the  U- 
nive  rsity  of  Cam  brid ge,  and  w  as  for  many  years 
a  famous  preacher  at  Dedham.  Essex,  England. 
At  first  he  was  of  a  wild,  careless  disposition, 
and  twice  sold  his  becks  at  the  university,  and 
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spent  th^ ,m,onay *  in  recklep^nsss.  But  Cater  he 
was  Converted  and  became  an  illustrious  orna¬ 
ment  to  4he  college:  '  5  *  '•  *  *  * 


t  .  > 


t  v 


He  was  Vicar  Himingham,  Norfolk r  England; 
aftefWarBs  Vicar*  obH$^e-?hili,  Suffolk  {  eventu¬ 
ally  j^empvingj  from  tin  ere'  do  Pad  Wain,  Essex, 
where  he  spent  the .  neira  aij\d£r  of  his;  Days. 

-  (:  *ii  i  >u  /  i  t  *  *  *>  ■*  ,  (  i  '  .  i  ;  ' 

h  Rev^r^nd  ^atigamiel  Rogers,  b. /at  Hav.erhjill, 
Su f  £ol k y  En g.  v  1 598,  a  c\d  e  d  u  c  a  t  e  j  a  t  C  a  mjo  r i  do 
was  the  son  of  John  R9g^^£  II,  (see  p.  128.)  He 
tcame . to  ^^aerica  fw\th  his  rwtfa  and, f anglsly .  ar¬ 
riving  jat  Bo  ft,on  ^n^Ng/e  mb  a  rf,  1833  and  settled 
at  a  place  w^jch.  fox  sent irne4ntal  reasons,  they 
called  Dedham  but  later  going  to  Ipswich,  (al¬ 
so  in  Mass.,)  where  as  minister  of  their  church 
pie^ecam?  4  gregt;  fav^r^te.  T  And  {there  ,he  <$iad, 
July  3„16^5y  ^iis  was  .Mirgirat  Crane,  an4 

their  children  wtarp  Jo’^i n,  ***  Nathaniel,  Timo- 

^y,  E^kieJ,  ***  ^ndivlargpret^or  tM^ivy  ) 

T-»Arv  Ezekiel  pi  *>gars,  a*  weaver,  at  Rowley,,  (near 
Ipswich,) » Maos. established  th^  first  textile  fac 
toryfin  Amaricn  {:  but  whether , i J:  was  this  one, 
or  the  ohenmeutiohsti  at  ;p.r  !:-23ris  not  altogether 
clear.  iQne  was?a  grandsan,  tche,  other  -  a  great?* 
•grefett’.  grarvds&n,,  of  Pi,®-Martyr  John  .  *  80th  of 
therm  fwer&divingdrt  1655,,  and  were  3rd  cousins. 

Vol.'V:  *NfeW  Englahd  Historical  and  Gia^aloi 
gical  R*gi£te?r  says  -*  “J’ohrt  Rogers,  son  of  Na¬ 
thaniel 'Rogers,  ^beCarrte  f id! h'ptesident1  of  Har- 
Cbldege?  in<  1683C  ’  '  That  would  John  III. 
He  died,  1684.  *  ‘  •  ‘  1  •  1  1  '  *  *  >  ■  **  • 

*  Ta  ferenfanoh  ‘Compilation  of  (boats  of  Arms* 
we  found  tide  following  :  - 
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‘These  am' s  are  borne  by  the  descendants  of 
ihe  Reverend  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  reached 
Bcitcn  in  1626  ar*d  later  settled  at  Ipswich, 
IMass.  For  n  ary  years  it  was  believed  by  the 
ratrr  beir  ct  this  family  that  their  American  an 
cestcr  was  a  giandjcn  of  John  the  Martyr, — 
but  in  1361  the  researches  of  Cclcnel  Chester 
destroyed  this  foundation.  He  found  that  the 
father  of  Nathaniel  Siegers  was  the  Reverend 
John  Regers  of  Sedham,  Essex,  England. ’* 

W*!t,  7HA  T  disproves  nothing,  -  (for  sure  :)  - 

Nathaniel  Wai  the  son  of  Dedham  John,  and 
JDedhen  John  v/as  a  grandson  of  the  Martyr. 

*  *  *  * 

It  se«®rr  s  that  the  point  of  these  speculations 
is  that  since  the  wile  of  cur  ‘Colonel  Johnson* 
was  a  Mery  Rogers  sh«*.  perhaps,  was  a  descen¬ 
der!  of  son  e  cf  these. 

*r  *  *:  * 

But.  getting  down  to  modern  times  :  -  until 
quit*  recently,  (riot  so  long  ago  but  what  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  still  speak  cf  him  as  a  personal 
friend  v/hom  they  have  seen,  heard  and  or  at 
least  read.)  w  had  an  unusually  popular  Amer 
ican  humorist  rjem^c  Will  Rogers  then  living  at 
Bevei'K  Hills.  I  did  net  meet  him  at  any  time 
during  his  great  popularity,  but  must  have  seen 
birr  quite  frequently  when  he  was  a  smalltown 
schoolboy  at  Virita  fn  old  Indian  Ter.  -  (1889  to 
96  )  where  I  was  well  acquainted  with  his  fath¬ 
er.  Cleni  Vann  Rogers,  who  -  as  I  then  under¬ 
stood  -  v  as  a  first  or  second  cousin  of  my  mo¬ 
th  ei.  which  would  have  made  Will  a  3rd  or  4th 
cousin  of  rrdJne,  The  relationship  traces  back  to 
Fareh  Ccrcbsy  (Ch.  8)  cr  one  of  her  sisters,  -  it 
being  qu*te  bkejy  that  he  was  the  son  either  of 
Krnry  Cley,  cr  Jackson,  (Regers,)  (p.  48.) 
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The  Horseshoe,  (see  p.  48,)  rates  emorq  the 
most  terrific  of  ail  Indian  battles  ever  officially 
reported.  Jackson  commanded  in  parson,'  but 
about  half  of  his  army  consisted  of  ChsrokaeS 
and  a  few  friendly  Creeks  (under  the  leadership 
of  Col.  Gideon  Morgan.  And  there  also  was  fa¬ 
mous  Sam  Houston,  (p.  48.)  ‘scaling  the  fortifi¬ 
cations,  with  an  arrow  sticking  in  his  thigh/ 
and  leading  the  Cherokees  (into  which  tribe  or 
nation  he  had  been  adopted  and  made  a  chief) 
into  the  hardest  of  the  battle.  Of  2,000  Croak 
warriors  only  20  escape.  No  prisoner?  taken.  28 
whites  killed,  -  107  wounded.  Out  of  600  Charo- 
kees  in  the  hand  to  hand  fighting  only  18  are 
killed  t  36  wounded.  Jackson  commands  ;  nev¬ 
er  suspecting  that  Ju-na-luska,  a  chief  ot  the 
Cherokees,  close  at  hand,  could  (arid  would) 
have  then  and  there  killed  him,  -  (according  to 
his  own  much  later  admission,)  -  had  he  been 
a  mind  readsr  and  forseen  the  cruelties  which 
Jackson  would  inflict  upon  them  23  years  later 
in  the  matter  of  their  removal  from  Georgia. 

See  Report  cited  at  p.  55,  also  citations,  p.  57. 

%  jJ:  jfc  $  s|t 

There  is  a  possibility  of  showing  connection 
with  that  grand  Revolutionary  times  hero  and 
Win  ner  of  the  West,  George  Rogers  Clark,  eld¬ 
er  brother  of  William  Clark  of  the  La  wis-Clark 
Expedition,  and  winner  of  the  still  farther  west! 
He  was  a  son  of  John  Clark  and  Ann  Rogers- 
Clark  ;  b.  Nov.  19,  1752,  in  northwestern  N.  C. 

See  Britannica  :  also,  read  Churchill’s  ’’The 
Crossing,”  and  get  a  fine  idea  of  how  the  old- 
timers  had  to  struggle  for  what  little  they  got. 
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Th  en  there  was  that  Csgtain  Moses  Rogers  of 
Savannah.  Ga.,  the  fiist  in  history  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  (and  back  again)  in  a  Steamship,  (of 
his  cvin  cent i ivericp.)  (Year  1819.)  Read  about 
him  in  the  Eritsr.nica  Some  SHIP  !  Sails  for 
fair  weather  and  encire* worked  paddle-wheels 
for  ether  kinds.  Could  use  either  sails  or  wheels 
(cr  both* 'at  same  time  if  desired)  ;  but  wheels 
cculd  be  folded  ever  and  hauled  up  on  deck  if 
not  being  used.  Savannah  to  Liverpool.  22  days: 
peddling  into  poit  with  no  sells  set.  They  mis¬ 
took  her  for  a  ship  afire,  r  and  turned  the  hose 

t  *  • 

onJber.  For  scire  sort,  of  a  faint  idea  of  what 
kipd  of  a  voyage  that  must  have  been  read  iri 
Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens,  hew  that  great  novel¬ 
ist  and  his  paity  fart  d  in  a  ‘more  modern*  tub 
pprc.fe  20  odd  years  later,  and  which  was  suppos¬ 
ed  a  o  be  an  ‘im  provement’  on  the  Rogers  idea, 
gut,  rr  eybe  t hail’s  in  ‘Martin  Chuzzlewit,’  as 
Dickens  ccvld  have  told  it  better  than  Forster. 
Anyway  »t  was  a  Regers  who  started  the  fad, 
and  (we  hepe)  one  of  us,  as  he  lived  in  Georgia 
in  the  days  of  my  greatgrandfather,  and  could 
have  been  a  cousin,  -  or  at  least  a  Neighbor. 

sjc 

g  f  ■  -•  Y  !;  '  }.  *  .. 

. ;  /* n d  sc  et  last  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  line 

■ 

and  must  abandon  my  intention  and  hopes  of 
telling  you  about  the  great  Cherokee  Removal 
and  the  how.  why,  and  what,  of  it  ;  -  for  as  you 
may  see  I’ve  barely  room  enough  left  in  which 
to  write  the  w  ord  —  FINISH. 

u'  K  T 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 

March  29,  1944. 


